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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis with the 
Srectator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Twelfth of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator of 
Saturday, October 3rd; and Advertisements for it should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on the Wednes- 
day preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE 
——i 
R. GLADSTONE has returned from his trip to Norway, 
and on Monday was again at Hawarden. Though suffer- 
ingalittlefrom an attack of lumbago, heissingularly wellin general 
health, and his voice will, it is believed, be completely restored. 
The muscles of the throat were, in fact, fatigued, as the muscles 
of the arm might be. It is stated that Mr. Gladstone will not 
speak till October; but we trust that this information is incorrect. 
Eveu if he has to write his opinion as to the line to be taken in 
the next election, it should be announced forthwith. The 
“split” in the Liberal ranks over which Tories are so exultant 
does not matter much, as it is in the main a split among leaders 
who, if Mr. Gladstone will command in chief, will soon arrive 
at some compromise; but the confusion among candidates 
does matter. There are five hundred of them in Britain 
alone; they are besieged by fanatic sections among the 
voters, and in the absence of guidance, they are pledging 
themselves to all kinds of crude ideas, and are unable 
todefend themselves by the usual argument that the leaders 
have decided upon a possible plan of action. This anarchy 
should be terminated at once, or we may see the Liberal Party 
reduced to five hundred individualities, each declaring that he is 
compelled by his peculiar relation to his constituents to fight 
for his own hand. The necessity of discipline felt by a minority 
exonerates the Tories from all pledges ; but no individual Liberal 
in the next Parliament will feel that his vote is essential to the 
Liberal Government. Mr. Gladstone must speak out soon, 
even if it be on paper. 


The quarrel between Germany and Spain is substantially at 
anend. It was feared that it would be greatly exasperated by 
an unhappy incident on Friday week, when the lower mob of 
Madrid attacked the house of the German Ambassador, tore down 
the German arms and burnt them in the great square, and also by 
the action of the commander of the German gunboat ‘ IItis.’ 
This officer, in pursuance of his orders, on arrival at Yap, the 
priucipal island of the Carolines, hoisted the German flag 
and took possession, although three Spanish men-of-war 
had arrived before him. They did not open fire, and their 
commanders were dismissed by telegraph by the Spanish 
Admiralty for not doing so. It seemed for an instant as 
if war was unavoidable; but the German Government 
showed sense and self-command. The Hohenzollerns did 





to King Alphonso that as his ships had arrived first, they con- 
sidered the occupation a reality, and Spain, therefore, owner of 
the Carolines. According to the Times, the Emperor himself 
telegraphed this decision to the King ; but this is denied, as is 
every story of any direct exertion of Royal power. It is, how- 
ever, admitted that the Carolines are to be Spanish ; and that 
when atonement has been made for the outrage on the German 
Embassy, the incident will be regarded as at an end. It is 
creditable—as we have elsewhere argued—in some respects to 
both Governments; but it does not increase the general sense of 
security. The throne of Spain and European peace depended 
for some hours upon the view which General Lopez Dominguez 
took of the situation. 


The language of Prince Bismarck, on receipt of the remon- 
strance from Spain about the Carolines, was studiously con- 
ciliatory. In a despatch, dated August 3lst, after a rather 
futile remark that German merchants would not have settled 
in the Carolines if the islands had been Spanish, or if they had 
expected “to be subjected to the Spanish system of Colonial 
administration”’—as if there were no Germans in Manilla or 
Havannah—the Prince quotes the English and German refusal 
in 1875 to acknowledge the sovereignty of Spain, and asks why 
the Spanish Government did not reply to the despatch contain- 
ing that refusal? He also remarks on the failure of Spain to 
occupy the islands, and offers a frank examination of Spanish 
claims. He concludes, however, thus:—‘ But should an 
understanding not be arrived at by this amicable method, 
the Imperial Government would be ready to submit the de- 
cision of the legal question at issue between the two Govern- 
ments to the arbitration of a Power friendly to both. The 
question as to which of the two Powers may be entitled to 
exercise sovereign rights on the Caroline Islands is not suffi- 
ciently important to tempt the Imperial Government to seek a 
solution of it by departing from the conciliatory traditions of its 
policy, which have always been especially friendly to Spain.” 
It is understood that Spain declined arbitration, and that the 
Imperial Government, recognising that the arrival of Spanish 
war-ships three days before the German flag had been hoisted 
amounted to occupation, agrees to admit that the Carolines have 
become Spanish. 





If the Carolines are surrendered, the King of Spain will be in 
no immediate danger. The Republican Party in Spain is bitter, 
alleging that Alphonso intended to give up the Carolines, and 
is greatly favoured by France; but neither bitterness nor French 
favour for Republicans are novelties in Madrid. The Conserva- 
tives and the Dynastic Liberals are still on the King’s side, and 
the peasantry are passive; while the Army, though resolute not 
to yield to Germany, has given no sign of anti-Monarchical 
feeling. All orders have been obeyed, and there has been no 
local pronunciamiento. The King, moreover, is not a man to 
be overthrown without a fight. It is probable, therefore, that 
the excitement will subside, leaving only a sense that the 
Throne is not so firmly established as was hoped. It is still too 
dependent on the adherence of the Army, which, again, has 
not lost the habit of looking to popular Generals for guidance, 
instead of the Sovereign. Still the King has lost no territory 
and suffered no diplomatic defeat. 


The Record publishes an elaborate table of all candidates now 
standing for British constituencies, with their expressed or 
assumed opinions on Disestablishment. There are, it says, 
1,061 candidates, and it has obtained “ information ” concerning 
955 of these. According to this information, which has been 
collected from the candidates themselves, from local clergymen, 
and from country editors, out of 572 Liberal candidates, 403 
are in favour of Disestablishment, and only 37 are certainly 
known to be against it. Of the 489 Conservative candidates, 
not one is for Disestablishment. As the Liberals are certain to 
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be in a majority, the prospect for the Church, if this return 
were a proof of public sentiment, would not be a hopeful one. 
It is not, however, proof. The question is not seriously before 
the constituencies, and the only class interested in extracting 
opinions on the subject are the stronger Nonconformists, to 
whom Liberal candidates often give the careful answer that 
if the nation desires the change the change must come. 
The figures, after a Dissolution ad hoc, might be very different. 
At the same time, we are bound to add that in parts of England, 
especially the South, the new electors display an unexpected 
favour to the idea. The question depends, to an unusual degree, 
upon the attitude of the Liberal leaders. 


The French elections have been fixed by decree for October 
4th, and M. Brisson has spoken at last. He has not said much. 
Addressing the electors of the tenth Arrondissement of 
Paris, he denounced the Monarchists with much bitterness, 
declaring them the authors of the catastrophe of 1870; but 
the rest of his speech was moderate. He was in favour of the 
Disestablishment of the Church; but thought they must wait 
till opinion was more unanimous, and meanwhile keep the 
priests out of the schools. He would consider an Income-tax, 
—regarded in France a most Radical proposal,—but he did not 
promise to propose one. He would form a strong Colonial army, 
but would not extend Colonial possessions, and had given up the 
idea of Madagascar. He believed that the country could be 
best made strong by improving the Army and establishing the 
finances on a secure basis. As between Republican fractions he 
wished for compromise, and had even hoped fora single Republi- 
can listineach Department. That could not now be; but there 
might still be compromise at the second ballots. This address will 
not produce much impression; and in definiteness M. Clémenceau 
has much the advantage. M. Brisson and M. Ferry are, how- 
ever, clearly going to fight together ; and that means a reunion 
of the whole Opportunist or Gambettist Party, which seems 
still to be the strongest. M. Floquet, for example, the President 
of the Chamber, who quitted the Opportunists for the Radicals, 
has been refused a vote of confidence by his late constituents in 
Perpignan. 


Mr. Chamberlain, on Tuesday, made a most important speech 
at Warrington, in which he finally threw over all idea of an 
alliance with Mr. Parnell, declared that he would be no party to 
any scheme for Ireland which would plant a new and hostile 
State within thirty miles of Britain, and laughed at the threat 
that four millions of people would coerce thirty-two. The 
denunciation of all projects of separation was most emphatic, 
and indicates not only that Mr. Chamberlain disapproves them, 
but that he perceives this to be the Democratic feeling also. Mr. 
Chamberlain was careful to add that he would refuse the Irish 
no liberty, no advantage, and no measure of self-government 
that the English or Scotch claim for themselves. He declared 
that the Tories were gorging themselves on Radical plans, while 
abusing those who prepared them; and as regards a spirited 
foreign policy, asked who had allowed whole provinces to 
be torn from the Sultan of Zanzibar? [The transaction 
referred to has passed with little notice, but if Mr. Gladstone 
had been in power we should never have heard the last of it.) 
Finally, he avowed that he wanted a cry which would excite 
enthusiasm at the elections, and believed that he had found one 
in his project for allowing Local Councils to expropriate land and 
let it to the labourers. Apart from the Socialist character of 
that project, what does Mr. Chamberlain think that those of the 
poor who want no land—that is, say, three times the labourers 
—will think of it? Will the farmer, the blacksmith, the little 
shopkeeper, and the factory workman consent to be taxed for 
an advantage they are not to shareP Why, if he is concerned 
for “the poor,” does he pick out that one class ? 


The papers are still full of rumours about Sir D. Wolff’s mission 
to Constantinople. He has been most graciously received, but 
has been directed to confer with two special Ministers, and 
accordingly does confer, without, it is said, much result, except 
expenditure of time. The Sultan does not want to be burdened 
with the Soudan, and does want sovereignty in Egypt; and as 
Lord Salisbury wants him to govern the Soudan, and does not 
want him to reign in Egypt, their points of view are not recon- 
cilable. It is probable that the British Envoy is entrusted 
with some offer which tempts the Sultan; but his Majesty is 
disposed to doubt whether it is safe to treat before the 
elections, and he therefore spins out the negotiations. It 





is now reported that Sir H. D. Wolff will remain in Turkey 
till October, when a further delay: till December will not Hed 
unreasonable. The Turkish Commissioners will be horribl 
sick of the Englishman ; but they will confer till the sonata 
century if necessary, and he can easily have slight attacks of 
illness. Meanwhile, the good electors at home will be told that 
“the Egyptian question is approaching a solution.” 


Mr. Parnell has recently dissuaded Irishmen from outrage 
and his party are following his example; but it seems to be a 
bitter pill to some of them. Mr. T. E. Redmond, for example 
on Tuesday declared, in a speech to the National League, that 
he was against breaches of law, but that the landlords were 
“commencing a campaign of evictions” which could not be met 
by an appeal to the landlords or the Government, but only by an 
appeal to the people to combine as under the old Land League, 
Mr. W. Redmond at the same meeting also observed that 
he would advise no one to place himself outside the law, but 
that “they could not make anything but a cold-blooded ruffian 
out of the average Irish landlord;” that if the landlords 
evicted, they would lose their chance of fair terms; and that 
the true example to follow was that of Father Neary at Mulli- 
navat, where, it will be remembered, the police were openly 
defied. So far as the Messrs. Redmond have influence, those 
sentences will hardly tend to promote submission to the law, 
more especially if, as Mr. W. Redmond says, ninety-nine per 
cent. of all farmers cannot pay their rent out of their farms. If 
ninety-nine in every hundred intend not to pay rent, but to 
imitate the Mullinavat example, Ireland will be covered with 
petty insurrections, and the ordinary law will be almost power- 
less. Remembering how the priests have always failed to repress 
agrarian outrage, which they sincerely wished to stop, we have 
but slender confidence in the effect of the half-hearted utterances 
of the Parnellites. 


The annual Trades’ Union Congress was opened at South- 
port on Tuesday with a speech from Mr. 'T. R. Threlfall, which 
presented some points of interest. It was intensely Democratic 
in tone, the speaker averring that Parliament would never be 
an efficient body till it was “leavened” with working repre- 
sentatives; that the rich were quite as bad as the landlords; 
that every city in England consisted of two cities,—the one all 
luxury and the other all misery; and that every man had “a 
right to live, and a right to shelter, food, and clothes, and if 
Christianity were true, to brotherly consideration.” The latter 
of these rights is undeniable, and the former three are admitted 
by our law; but Mr. Threlfall should have stated that as to these 
three Christianity puts in a rider,—‘ He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” The speaker contended for free education 
on the ground that all men paid taxes—an argument which 
would compel us to establish a free delivery of letters—and 
held that the quickest road to diminish misery would be to 
make eight hours the legal day. That would diminish the 
labour of each, and therefore cause more to be employed—a 
remark of which the speaker hardly sees the full force. Would 
he like universal half-time? It should be noticed that Mr. 
Threlfall—with, we believe, all workmen—while distrustful of 
his representatives, likes officials, and wants more and yet more 
inspectors. In England, as on the Continent, the people are 
learning to rely on the bureaucracy as their defenders—a curious 
and beneficial change. 


Lord R. Churchill made, on -Friday, a long speech at 
Sheffield, which was in the main an attack on Lord Hartington’s 
speech at Waterfoot. He went over the speech inch by inch, 
and pronounced it naught. The denunciation pleased his 
audience, and would have been effective but for the beginning 
and end. In the beginning he said, “There was not a word, 
there was not a line, there was not a sentence, there was not a 
single political opinion uttered at Waterfoot which showed the 
smallest or faintest shred of difference of political principle 
between Lord Hartington and those who are now responsible 
Ministers of the Crown.” And at the end he implored Lord 
Hartington to come over to the Tories and help them. It is not 
of much use to discuss or answer an attack upon a political 
leader when the speaker who makes the attack says his adver- 
sary is right, down to his commas, and that he only wishes he 
would become his colleague. Lord Hartington is no fly to be 
enticed into that spider’s den, but in making his admissions 
Lord R. Churchill gives up his case. If Lord Hartington is so 
absolutely right, Mr. Chamberlain has not corrupted him, and 
the society of Lord R. Churchill could not improve him. 
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The Armstrong case, so much talked of, has at length been 


prought into the Courts. The Government have resolved to 
prosecute ; and on Monday Mrs. Jarrett, Mr. T. Stead, Mr. 


Jacques, Mrs. Coombe, Mr. B. Booth, and Louise Mourey were 
charged at Bow Street with conspiracy to abduct and detain 
Eliza Armstrong, a child under fourteen. They were also 
charged with indecently assaulting, and causing to be indecently 
assaulted, the same child. The case has not yet been fully 
heard, and the defence is not known; but it appears from the 
evidence and the proceedings in Court to be practically admitted 
that the child was taken away without the father’s consent,— 
the mother’s is still in dispute,—was carried to a bad house, 
was there medically examined by a French midwife without any 
consent either by the parents or the child, and was then sent away 
to France. It is alleged also, but not yet legally proved, that the 
child was also chloroformed, and that she is identical with the 
“Lily,” about whom such a frightful story was told in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. The latter statement rests, as far as the Police- 
court is concerned, on the fact that some lines written by Eliza 
Armstrong, and forwarded through her captors, were published 
in the Guzette as lines written by “ Lily.” The possession of the 
lines remains, of course, to be explained. The evidence adduced 
greatly excited the huge crowd in court and the rough crowd 
outside; and careful precautions had to be taken to protect the 
defendants, who were admitted to bail. Mr. Stead “ takes the 
full responsibility ” of all the proceedings; but that, of course, 
makes no difference to the law. 





Mr. Benjamin Baker, Civil Engineer, read a paper before the 
British Association, in the Section of Mechanics, which goes far 
toexplain some otherwise unaccountable breakages of iron bridges, 
beams, and girders. He showed, as the result of careful and long- 
continued experiment, that the power of an iron bar to bear weight 
is no test of its strength to endure weight in motion. It dislikes 
above all things intermittent weight. When five-minute trains are 
run over girders they can hardly be made strong enough, and even 
slow and unfreqnent movement wears out the resisting power. 
The usual theory is that a bridge is safe if it can bear three times 
the heaviest weight ever placed upon it; but this is by no means 
the case if the weights move, and such a bridge would break down 
rapidly under the passing of twenty trains an hour. Many 
English bridges are unsafe, from this cause or from defective con- 
struction ; and Mr. Baker added on the latter point a suggestion 
which would delight a Hindoo. American ironfounders, he 
said, adopted a type of bridge or other work and adhered to it, 
instead of trying all sorts ; and it was found that, from practice 
and the observation of faults, their bridges grew better and 
better. That is what the Hindoo workman has been saying for 
two thousand years or so, without getting much attention. 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science met 
on Wednesday in Aberdeen. The speech of the President for 
the year, Sir Lyon Playfair, upon which we have commented 
elsewhere, was in the main an eulogium on Science as the 
grand factor in material civilisation, and a prayer that it 
should be more richly endowed, especially by the State. 
Without larger grants, the President argued, Science could 
not flourish. The teaching of physics should be made a 
solid part of secondary education, as, till that was done, the 
rich and the middle-classes would never take it up. Germany 
and France are constantly increasing the State provision for 
science, the grants in Alsace being especially liberal; and, con- 
sequently, the Germans are in many departments of commerce 
beating Englishmen out of the field. Employers, we may 
remark, say that Germans succeed because they take low wages 
as clerks, are carefully attentive as masters to small profits, and 
talk two or three languages instead of one. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
however, attributes it all to science, and believes that the best 
training is that of the laboratory, which he conceives ought to 
be provided by the State. He did not, however, explain why 
the State, which scarcely meddles with secondary education, 
should single out physics for protection, or why the people 
themselves, who are so liberal to every other form of tuition, do 
not found colleges for scientific training in greater numbers. 
He only accepted the fact, and demanded that the State should 
be wiser than the people. 


Sir Lyon Playfair told one very singular story. He has 
ascertained, in the course of some inquiries into the manufacture 
of lucifers,—of which it appears every English person consumes 
eight a day,—that there are still a few families who adhere to the 
tinder-box, and for whom tinder-boxes are manufactured and sold. 


One wonders who they can be. Are they genuine old Conserva- 
tives, using tinder on the principle that it was good enough for their 
fathers? Or do they object to lucifers as obviously impious, just 
as the Evangelicals objected to ‘Leviathan’ as a name for the 
‘ Great Eastern’? Or are they only possessed with that fear of fire 
which with many persons is as positive a disease as the timor 
mortis is with others? We imagine the latter is the true ex- 
planation, though adherence to habits as obsolete as the use of 
the tinder-box out of sheer obstinacy is not uncommon. We 
believe snuffers are still made. 


It is extraordinary how little practical advantage we get out 
of the balloon. One would have thought it quite possible to 
make a fair general survey of the interior of New Guinea from 
the air without much expense, and with no loss of life; but it 
seems to be impossible, and the island is to be “explored” in 
the usual way, probably with great disasters. The Germans 
are sending one expedition, and the Australians have actually 
despatched another, consisting of twenty-five white men and 
Malays, with orders to penetrate as far as possible into the 
interior, of which as yet nothing is known. The attempt is 
a most interesting one; but it will almost certainly fail. 
The natives do not like intruders; and in the effort to 
penetrate the high wall which guards the interior from 
observation, the brave explorers will probably meet their 
fate. They might as well try to cross the Ghauts from 
the Western Coast of India with no troops and the natives 
all in arms against them. A road will have to be cleared 
into the interior by conquest, and the Australians as yet do not 
care enough about New Guinea to make the effort. The 
exploring Expedition will, however, pick up facts, and may 
decide which is the most practicable route to the centre of the 
island. The best thing for New Guinea, though not perhaps 
for its present inhabitants, would be for the Expedition to find 
gold in large quantities three hundred miles from the coast. 
Then the problem would be solved in a month. 


A curious episode in the Nationalist movement is reported 
from Ireland. The late directors of the Munster Bank in their 
extremity applied to the Bank of Ireland for an advance of 
half-a-million. The securities offered were not deemed sufficient, 
the loan was refused, and the Munster Bank suspended pay- 
ment. The institution was popular among the Nationalists, 
and word was sent round that in revenge the branches of the 
Bank of Ireland should be boycotted. The farmers were, in 
short, instructed to withdraw their money. A quiet run on 
the Bank was commenced, which in a short time became so 
severe that the Bank of Ireland, though its position was never 
stronger, was compelled to import two cargoes of sovereigns, 
each of them amounting to half-a-million, from London. 
The run has been a total failure; but the attempt displays 
in a strong light the utter recklessness of the Parnellite 
associations. They would have ruined half Ireland if they 
could—not England, be it observed—rather than not have ven- 
geance for a most ordinary business precaution, amply justified 
by the facts, which they happened to dislike. They had much 
better follow precedent and burn any notes of the Bank of 
Ireland they happen to possess, as their forefathers did before 
them. That act would prove their earnestness, and would be 
watched by the Bank without any unchristian vindictiveness. 


The feeling in favour of an easier transfer of land must be 
rising fast. Sir R. Webster, the Attorney-General, speaking at 
Ventnor, has been obliged to say that he was in favour of making 
land as transferable as any other object of sale. He would, there- 
fore, remove all legal obstacles, and, moreover, would exert him- 
self to destroy the great obstacle, the excessive expense of convey- 
ance. He himself had known of transfers of small pieces of land 
in the Isle of Wight in which two years’ income had been paid 
in mere expenses. It cost £50 to convey land worth £500. 
These are, of course, extreme instances; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the proportionate expense increases in an inverse 
ratio to the extent of the property. It will be most difficult, in 
the teeth of the legal profession, to remove this obstacle to 
transfers completely; but if the agitation is strong enough to 
compel Sir R. Webster to yield to it, a way will be found. It 
has long been foreseen that a radical alteration in the methods 
of conveyancing would involve as a corollary a complete change 
in the methods of paying lawyers. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 





Consols were on Friday 1004 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN AT WARRINGTON. 


M’Ss may be, and will be, pardoned to Mr. Chamberlain 
et for the sake of one division of the powerful speech 
which he delivered on Tuesday at Warrington. No object of 
immediate politics is so important as to convince those Irish- 
men who still possess the power of recognising facts that the 
British people have not altered their determination, main- 
tained now for six hundred years, that Ireland shall remain 
an integral portion of the United Kingdom; that she cannot 
be permitted to break up the Monarchy; and that however 
large may be the powers conceded to her of local government 
—and we, for example, wish them to be very large—ultimate 
authority must remain in an undivided Parliament. Her 
conviction upon that subject had been gradually growing 
faint. The Tories, so long the consistent advocates of 
repression, had, with a contempt for political principle scarcely 
exceeded in our age, condescended for the sake of a single 
election to seem to regard the dismemberment of the King- 
dom as an open question. They had turned their back on 
themselves so completely that no one knew how far they would 
go; they had sought the Irish vote by unworthy concessions, 
like their desertion of Lord Spencer; and their real 
leader, Lord Randolph Churchill, had met Mr. Parnell’s 
open declaration that his object was independence, with a most 
significant silence. He at least would not reject on behalf of 
his party that demand. Moreover, the Irish had some reason 
to believe that the Opposition also were making the same bid 
for their vote. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke—and, 
in less formal fashion, Mr. Trevelyan—had uttered sentences 
which, to excited men, bore the appearance of a readi- 
ness to compromise. In the circumstances of Ireland, 
a National Council would be a Parliament in all but 
name, and would soon become a Parliament in form, and 
they seemed ready to concede National Councils. The 
Trish began to think that all power was within their grasp, that 
both the great parties would sell the future of their country 
for immediate votes, and that the hour of independence was 
immediately at hand. It was time to speak out, lest the Seces- 
sionists should accuse all Liberals of treachery ; and Mr. Cham- 
berlain was the man to speak. Nobody doubts that he would 
go as far towards a Democratic organisation of Ireland as it is 
possible to go with safety. He represents Birmingham, where 
the Irish are strong. And he notoriously, indeed avowedly, 
exaggerates the representative side of his duties, and makes of the 
will of the people a kind of higher law. With all those tempta- 
tions to silence or to compromise, he has spoken out as clearly 
as Lord Hartington, and has refused to grant any terms which 
might suggest that he looked to the secession of Ireland as 
an endurable result. He declares that Mr. Parnell’s demand 
is fatal ‘‘ for ever to the hope of maintaining an United King- 
dom,” and that “if these and these alone are the terms upon 
which Mr. Parnell’s support is to be obtained, I will not enter 
into the competition.” If “his claim is conceded, we should 
establish within thirty miles of our own shores a new foreign 
country animated from the outset by unfriendly intentions 
towards ourselves. Such a policy would, I firmly believe, be 
disastrous and ruinous to Ireland herself, and would be 
dangerous to the security of this country; and, under these 
circumstances, we are bound to take every step in our 
power to avoid so great a calamity.” That is clear 
enough; but Mr. Chamberlain did not stop there. He 
met Mr. Parnell’s threats, as well as his demands; asked 
him if the former were not intended for Irish consumption 
only ¢ and rising for a moment wholly out of the electioneering 
atmosphere, looked down on the Three Kingdoms, and told him 
he forgot the change in the Constitution. ‘ He is face to face 
with the whole population of England and Scotland, reinforced 
as it will be by at least one-fifth of the population of Ireland 
itself ; and to threaten thirty-two millions of people with the 
vengeance of four millions is a rhetorical artifice which is 
altogether unworthy of Mr. Parnell’s power and influence. 
I cannot admit that five millions of Irishmen have any greater 
inherent right to govern themselves without regard to the rest 
of the community than would the five millions of persons who 
inhabit the Metropolis. God has made us neighbours, and I 
would to heaven that our rulers had made us friends. But as 
neighbours, neither one nor the other has any right so to rule 
his own household as to be a source of annoyance or danger to 
the other.” Those sentences, which were rapturously applauded 








— ait 
by the great and highly Democratic meeting, reunite the whol 
Liberal Party, and indeed the whole British people He 
an absolute refusal upon any terms whatever to break hi 
the United Kingdom. There never was any doubt about the 
decision of the Whigs or of the Moderates, and now there 
is no doubt about that of the Radicals. They will grant ever 
liberty to Ireland which they grant to Britain, even jf he 
liberty looks to the timid a dangerous one; but till Britain 
has been conquered they will not grant Home-rule. We be. 
lieve that the whole people will ratify that decision, that the 
English and Scotch friends of Secession are not two per cent 
of the voting population, that the Tory Party will compel 
Lord Randolph Churchill to pronounce definitely for Union 
and that if he refuses he will have to seek a seat in Ireland - 
an avowed convert to the doctrines of his ally and protector 
Mr. Parnell. The mist has been cleared away, and the Irish 
people are enabled to recognise that they are face to face with 
the whole British people, which will grant them every liberty 
itself possesses, and no more. 

This is the really important and satisfactory portion of Mr, 
Chamberlain’s speech, in the rest of which true Liberals can 
take but little pleasure. They will be almost disgusted by the 
avowal which the orator makes, with a certain cynicism, that 
as there is an election on hand, popular enthusiasm must be 
excited, that it cannot be excited by a mere demand 
for local self-government and the cheap transfer of land, and 
that he consequently goes farther in his proposals. That is 
an almost open justification of the policy of bidding for votes 
which, if it were continued for a few years, would end in an 
auction by competing parties, in which property, legality, and 
civilisation itself might be put up for sale. If the creation of 
enthusiasm is such an object, why not offer a pound a week to 
every man over sixty at once? That, Mr. Chamberlain may 
be sure, would generate true enthusiasm, Such a policy isa 
repudiation of leadership altogether, and could not be pursued 
for any length of time by a man with either a con- 
science or a conviction. Mr. Chamberlain sees this when 
his opponents profess the same doctrine, and is savagely, 
if justly, satirical on the way in which men of the 
most opposite opinions—Ulster Orangemen and English Roman 
Catholics, for example—are suppressing their hostile convic- 
tions in order that the Tory Party may enjoy power ; but he 
does not see that they only carry out the very idea he himself 
professes. Their bid is their distinctive opinions. A states- 
man has no more right to offer to the masses the property of 
the few, than he has to offer to the few a revival of slavery— 
which is the robbery of the masses for the benefit of a 
minority—as the price of their support. Mr. Chamberlain 
likes to go a little beyond his own meaning, and to seem 
cynical, and may not intend all he says in these sentences ; 
but what he says is that enthusiasm must be got up 
at almost any price. True Liberals will reject that doc- 
trine, and will look askance at the two special applications 
which Mr. Chamberlain made of it. He adheres to his pro- 
ject of graduating taxation—that is, of fining the well-to-do 
for being well-to-do—though he has apparently learned that 
it will do little to relieve the burdens of the poor. At least, 
he says that he proposes it not for the money it will bring, but 
because it will rid us of certain objectionable arrangements, 
connected apparently with the accumulation of land. And 
he, the representative Democrat, the head of the Party of 
Advance, actually ventures to plead that a graduated 
Income-tax must be right, because such a tax has pre- 
cedents and was levied in the Middle Ages. Had 
he not better renew the Jew-tax, for the same reason? 
That really would relieve the burden on the poor, and 
hurt nobody except a few over-wealthy strangers, and the 
instinctive conscience of mankind. We are not much afraid, 
however, of a graduated Income-tax in a country like this, 
which has become the entrepdt of the world because accumu- 
lation was free; and do not expect to see the Bank of England 
robbed of half its dividend because, forsooth, the total is so 
very much. But Mr. Chamberlain throws out a more attractive 
bait. He renews and formulises his proposal that the Local 
Councils shall have power to buy land at a low price against 
the will of its owner, in order that it may be let to 
the poor, who may thus be tempted to quit the cities 
and go back to the country. These purchases are to 
be effected out of rates, which are, be it remem- 
bered, to be hereafter borne by property; and the pro- 
ject, therefore, comes to this. The poor voters are to vote 
a tax on the landlords and the rich, in order that the lands 
lords, but not the rich, may be forced to give part of their 
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property to the poor. We will not say that this is —— 
because Mr. Chamberlain says he does not care whet er it is 
Socialism or not; but we will say that it is hopeless injustice, 
as great injustice as if Mr. Chamberlain were ordered by Par- 
liament to sell his watch in order that the proceeds might be 
Jent at low interest to such of the poor as have black hair. The 
qhole community, except that wealthy half of it which dwells 
in towns, is to be loaded with debt and taxes in order that the 
gmall section of it which likes digging may be a little more 
comfortable! Mr. Chamberlain says good landlords like Lord 
Tollemache let land in patches even now, and so produce great 
content, and that is perfectly true; but what is that to the 
matter? Can Mr. Chamberlain not see a difference between 
his dividing the contents of his purse among the poor, and 
Parliament snatching his purse, and nobody else’s purse, for 
the same purpose? Indeed, it is to be snatched, not for the 
poor, but for such of the poor as like a particular variety of 
severe and not very remunerative work. wy 

The project is impracticable, and we find it difficult to believe 
that so able an administrator has really thought it out. He 
must have been beguiled by some information as to Swiss 
Communal property and the way it is applied to the relief of 
the poor. It is so applied; but then it is ancient property 
used for the benefit of all, and not property purchased out of 
rates and used for the benefit of a sub-section of a class. Ue 
might as well propose to re-establish hereditary pensions, as he 
will find when the ratepayers have begun to consider his pro- 
posals serious ; yet he actually threatens, if Liberals reject this 
crude scheme, to secede with all his followers from the party. 
We trust that this threat, like Mr. Parnell’s, is but “ a rhe- 
torical artifice,” and that he does not intend to reduce the most 
active and therefore valuable section of the Liberals to tem- 
porary powerlessness ; but if he does, there is nothing for it 
but to endure for a time the consequent Tory victory. The 
Liberals are not going, for the sake of power in one particular 
Parliament, either to give the labourers, or rent to the 
labourers, three acres of land a-piece at other people’s expense. 
They will make it easy for the labourers to purchase three acres, 
and they may insist that a house without a half-acre is not in 
the country a legally healthy house; but they certainly will 
go no further, even if the consequence is exclusion from power 
until the people once more recover their moral sense. 


GERMANY AND SPAIN. 


S we supposed last week, Prince Bismarck made a grave 
mistake in annexing the Carolines. His official organs 

now confess that he knew nothing about them, except that 
certain German merchants trading there wished him to annex ; 
that he imagined Spain would be indifferent (this is avowed 
in the clearest manner); and that he sent out the ‘ Iltis’ with 
orders to hoist the German flag before he had warned the 
Spanish Government of his intention. He, in fact, acted 
carelessly, and with an indifference to the peculiarities of the 
Spanish people which betrayed either a contempt for them, or 
a complete ignorance of their history, or, which we believe to 
be the truth, a permanent inability to comprehend anything so 
little concrete as a popular emotion. The Spaniards have 
never surrendered anything except to force; and, in the case 
of Cuba, have made enormous sacrifices and run the gravest 
risks rather than give up an inch of their colonial dominion. 
The affair reveals a weak point in the great Chancellor; 
but the moment the dispute became dangerous, Prince 
Bismarck was seen at his best. Indeed, the history of the 
quarrel has been from some points of view most creditable 
to both countries, Spain displayed under difficult circum- 
stances her old energy and daring. The mob of the great 
towns exhibited its indignation with the reckless childishness 
which marked the mob of London in James IL.’s reign, and 
would mark it now if Russia seized upon British territory ; 
but the nation behaved singularly well. It rose like one man 
to protest that it would rather be defeated, and suffer the con- 
Sequences of defeat, than submit tamely to high-handed 
violence. There is a disposition in England to treat all 
Spanish action as slightly comic, and to regard the 
people of Spain as fools; but both ideas are accidental 
prejudices. The people of Spain, guided by all their states- 
men, all their papers, and all their maps, honestly believed the 
Carolines to be theirs, and indeed an integral part of the 
Philippines; and so believing, they acted as patriotically as 
they could. They signified to the King that fight he must, 
and that they would bear the burden of fighting. The leaders 


of both parties gave the same advice, and Sefior Canovas was 
in full accord with General Lopez Dominguez. All classes, 
including the Army, the Jowrgeoisie, the peasantry, and the 
populace, said the same thing ; and they did not say it out of 
vanity. The Spaniards may be vain enough, but they are pain- 
fully aware of their weakness on the seas, and are pessimists 
rather than optimists as to their power of effective action. 
Nevertheless, they stood to their guns with the mastiff-like 
tenacity which has always distinguished them; and con- 
sidering the superiority of their enemy’s force, and the 
worthlessness of the subject of quarrel, Englishmen would, 
had they been Dutchmen or Swedes, have pronounced their 
attitude both self-respecting and noble. As they are Spaniards, 
with the emotional ways of Southern Europeans and the in- 
flated speech of the Latin races, we most unjustly sneer. On 
the other hand, Germany behaved thoroughly well. Neither 
the Emperor nor Prince Bismarck desired war, or cared one 
straw about the Carolines, while they wished Spain to remain 
at once friendly and monarchical. Apart altogether from 
their interest in Spain, it is essential to their programme, 
as at present arranged, not to affront the Hapsbargs 
without the gravest reason; and the Hapsburgs, always 
keenly dynastic, have no wish to see a Hapsburg Archduchess 
hurled roughly from a throne. The German chiefs refused, 
therefore, to let ill-temper deflect or spoil a great policy; they 
gave up the Carolines at once, and they declined even to be 
irritated at the insults offered to Germany by the mob of 
Madrid. There must be reparation for those insults, of 
course ; but that given, Berlin declared that it had no desire 
whatever to injure or affront, or even embarrass, the 
Spanish Monarchy. Prince Bismarck and his master dis- 
played high self-control and dignity, and have, so far 
as that was possible, repaired the original mistake, and 
soothed a pride which by a careless neglect they had 
forgotten to take into account. The formalities must be 
observed ; but we may rest assured that the Carolines, which 
have now been regularly occupied, will remain Spanish, and 
that Spain, in making an honourable amende for the inex- 
cusable outrage on the German Embassy, will not be required 
to undergo any humiliation. Fortunately, the German people, 
in their profound confidence of strength, had not taken up the 
quarrel, but stood aside, waiting until their Emperor should 
give them the necessary signal. 

A storm of this kind leaves an after-swell, and we are not 
surprised that many should believe the throne of Spain in 
danger; but we see no new reason for that impression. The 
King has not failed, but has succeeded ; and the people do not 
really believe that he is indifferent either to the dignity of 
Spain or to their wishes. Even if he were purely selfish he 
has his throne to keep, and his place in Europe to maintain. 
No Government in Spain is, or can be, quite safe, for the Army 
has too much power, the peasantry are discontented with their 
tenure, and the cities are, for the most part, desirous of a 
Federal Republic. The forces, however, which protect King 
Alphonso are as strong as they ever were, the first of them being 
the conviction of the statesmen, the Generals, and the pro- 
perty-holders that their country is not ready for a Republic ; 
and the second, the idea of the peasantry that the King 
of Spain ought of right to be a Bourbon. So long as those 
two convictions remain, there will be a Monarehy in Spain, 
and the Monarch must be Alphonsc. Unless he affron‘s his 
people beyond all bearing, or incurs the contempt of the Army, 
he is fairly safe; and he is unlikely to make either of those 
mistakes. He has the wisfortune to be insignificant in 
appearance, and on points he is a true Bourbon; but he 
is a clear-headed min, very modern, and possessed of 
decided will and nerve. He is distinctly popular with 
the Army, and not disliked in Madrid; and there is no reason 
whatever why he should not continue to reign for many years, 
or at least until the reflex influence of a successful Republic in 
France has completely penetrated the land. Though no 
believers in kings, we hope he will; for Spain as a Republic 
would pass through the red revolution ; and the consequent war 
of classes, which would be most terrible, would throw the country 
back a hundred years, and perhaps suspend her civilisation. 
There were parts of Spain where during the late Republican 
period an agrarian war threatened to dissolve society; and 
class hatred in the manufacturing towns rises to a terrible 
height. The successive rulers of Spain, we admit, settle none 
of her internal difficulties ; but their settlement by a cataclysm 
would only introduce some great new tyranny, and might very 
easily break up the country into ruined and hostile cantons. 








Spain needs many things, but first of all she needs tims, and 
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the rise of a generation not demoralised by incessant and 
sterile revolutions. The country is increasing in wealth, 
population, and facility of communication; and could it only 
obtain a free Parliament,—not an impossibility,—many of its 
worst grievances might be legally removed. 





THE CHURCH AND THE NEW VOTERS. 


EMBERS of the House of Commons who were at the 
great debates on the Corn Laws remember an incident 

not related in Mr. Morley’s “Life of Richard Cobden.” Mr. 
Cobden was arguing the cause of Free-trade in one of his 
speeches in the House, when he was interrupted by an in- 
cursion of the men who were then called Young England, or 
White Waistcoats, and who had come back after dinner 
“ flown with insolence and wine.” Mr. Cobden stopped in 
his argument, and, turning to these men standing at the bar, 
appealed to them in some such words as these :—‘ Now, 
why do you not attend to these questions? Your fathers led 
our fathers to the battle-fields of Crecy and of Agincourt, 
and why? Because they were the bravest, the wisest, 
and the best men of their time, And we are ready to 
follow you now, if only you will show yourselves fit to 
be our leaders.. Then he turned again to the Speaker, 
and went on with his argument. We think, sadly enough, 
how a like appeal might now be made to the Bishops and 
Clergy of the Church of England by those “ capable citizens,” 
the new voters. The Wycliffes and the Latimers were not 
merely teachers of a spiritual faith, or kind advisers of patience 
under the poor man’s hard lot ; they knew and felt that they 
were Englishmen as well as Christians, leaders of Englishmen 
as well as ministers of religion, and that it was a real and 
important part of their calling to assert the rights as well as 
to declare and teach the duties of their people as English 
citizens. But how is it now? .The great and enthusiastic 
meetings of last autumn showed how eagerly the work- 
ing-men throughout the country desired to be admitted 
within the pale of the Constitution, there to exercise 
for the first time their full rights and duties as citizens. 
And every day now brings new proof that that en- 
thusiasm was no passing excitement, but a deep earnest 
temper, which is preparing, with all the energy of a new life, 
for the General Election in November. There is much 
ignorance and much apathy still, especially among the agri- 
cultural labourers; but these mists are fast dispersing, while 
we may say that the miners, the artisans, and the small 
country shopkeepers are already rejoicing in the full light of 
their new enfranchisement and citizenship. He must be acold 
politician who, while taking part in the active preparations of 
his candidature, is not touched and warmed to the heart by 
the interest which these men are everywhere showing in the 
coming election. In meeting after meeting you may hear 
one or other of the older men tell of the days when 
the loaf cost a shilling, and wages were eight shillings a week, 
and God alone knows how they, with their wives and children, 
lived at all in those days; and they tell the tale with an 
assurance that those days are now gone by for ever, because 
they will henceforth have an effective voice about the laws 
which made such things possible. And the rise of this new 
power in the State, and the consequent shifting of the centre 
of political life and action, are not less marked by the fierceness 
of the struggles by which the classes who have hitherto 
alone possessed the vote are trying to arrest the change. 
The dust and din of the fray are great to those who 
are in the midst of it; yet we believe we might apply, 
without exaggeration, to the preparations everywhere making 
for the General Election, the language with which Milton 
pictured * a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.” But 
where are our Bishops and Clergy in this crisis of our national 
life? It cannot be said that they are laying hold on the 
oceasion, as they might ani should do. For the domestic, as 
for the spiritual, welfare of their flocks, they are now, as 
always, ready to expend any labour and make any sacrifices ; 
but in this, their people’s new life of citizenship, they, with a 
few exceptions, show little or no interest. The way in which 
the Clergy are dealing with applications for the use of the 
parish school-rooms for holding political meetings is significant 
in this respect. In country parishes, the school-room is usually 
the best and often the only room for holding such meetings. 
The name of “ National,’ which used to be its common appella- 
tion, may have become old-fashioned and obsolete; but it is 
essentially national in its character and purpose, and one might 


have thought that an educated man, aware of int 
relations of education and citizenship, would te ent a — 
fitness, as well as a practical convenience for the people of his 
parish, in the free use of the school-room for the political dis 
cussions by which, hearing both sides, the new citizens m a 
be trained to understand their new rights and duties, Bute, 
not to speak of the partisans who have opened their school. 
rooms to one party and refused it to the other—there is, pa 
fear and believe, a very general decision come to by the an 
Clergy to refuse the use of the school-rooms to both parties 
who are thus driven to the public-houses, from which 
one would think the clergyman would especially wish to kee 
his people away at times of great excitement and crowdin 
And even when the permission to use the school-room is aan 
it is given without any sympathy with the political aspirations 
of the poor men who gather there. Nor have the Bishops 
shown any higher appreciation of the case than their Clergy 
In this same matter of the school-rooms, one or two of them 
have given the cold advice that if the school-room is lent at 
all it should be lent to both parties, but only as though the 
question were merely one of that peace by compromise which 
is so dear to the Episcopal mind. We do not forget the 
warmth with which the Archbishop, speaking for his 
brethren, welcomed the Franchise Bill in the House of 
Lords. But that momentary gleam of sympathy has not 
— followed by any lasting interest in the new citizens as 
such. 
It would hardly be possible to overrate the importance 
of the influence which the Olergy might exert at the 
present moment, if, like “the bravest, and wisest, and 
best ” of whom Mr. Cobden spoke, they would put themselves 
forward as the leaders of the people.. Instead of this, they 
are, for the most part, either keeping aloof from politics as a 
worldly matter which does not concern those who should live 
at peace with all men, or much more frequently they are 
joining the Tory squires and farmers, and the small land- 
owners, solicitors, and doctors, who, Tike the villa-people 
in the suburbs of the great cities, are the smallest-minded 
of all men. They are joining these men in _ the 
struggle to maintain the rights and interests of the privileged 
classes against those of the working-men. It is not too much 
to say that the destinies of the Church of England are at this 
moment in the hands of ths Clergy. Mr. Albert Grey, speaking 
at Killingworth on the 27th of last month, with words full of 
wisdom and foresight, though we have not seen them much 
noticed, threw a new and real light on this subject. He said: 
—‘ He was ready, if Mr. Strachan wished, to devote the greater 
part of the next three months to the prosecution of a contest 
with him, before the electors of Tyneside as their jury, as to 
whether the interests of the poor, the morality of the people, 
and the prosperity of the country demanded that the State 
should or should not concern itself with the moral and spiritual 
as with the mental education of the people. He was convinced 
that the new Liberalism of the future would require, not the 
destruction, but the maintenance and reform, of the National 
Church, and he was prepared to stake his chances of election 
on his ability to convince the majority of the electors before 
the polling-day that the interests of true Radicalism 
would be better served by Church Reform than Disestablish- 
ment. The reforms he wished to be introduced into the 
Church were popular and democratic, He therefore looked 
not to the Clergy, nor to the Conservatives, but to the people, 
for support. It was said that Disestablishment was an old 
part of the Radical creed, but the Radical creed was entirely 
altered. The same men who opposed State interference when 
they had no share in the power of the State, were hot and 
eager for all kinds of State interference now that State power 
had fallen into their hands. So when the people had no con- 
trol over the Church, they cried, ‘ Disestablish it!” but now 
that they could make what changes they pleased in the organi- 
sation of the Church, would they disestablish it? Why should 
they disestablish their own Church? If the Church was in its 
outward semblance the Church of the patron and the parson, 
whose fault was it? The fault of those who had the power— 
their fault. The people hated the State when they were 
excluded from the direction of its affairs—now they loved it. 
They had to do for the Church what they had done for the 
State. In the local administration of the Church the people 
were kept out. Admit them; give them a share in the 
management of their Church affairs, and they would find that 
the Church would derive its greatest support from that very 
quarter from which it is now most strongly threatened.” 





That the decision of the new voters, and especially of the 
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ters, will eventually solve the momentous problem 
vy sgn ho of the Church and State, we cannot 
Aoobt. This will not be in the coming Parliament, for all 
Liberals deserving the name, and with the powers and respon- 
sibilities of statesmen, are agreed that the question is not one 
for that Parliament to decide. But it will be by and through 
the discussions in and out of that Parliament, by the new 
yoters and their representatives, that the question will be 
prought into the shape in which it will be finally dealt with. 
And therefore Mr. Grey does not over-rate the importance of 
the position of the new electors towards the Church. They 
need, and they are willing to accept, teachers and leaders ; the 
deepest cry of their spirits is for teaching and guidance. 
And in the country villages, wherever the parish clergy are 
holding aloof, or, still more, opposing their new aspirations, 
they are rallying to the Nonconformist ministers, to whom 
every Liberal candidate, Churchman or not, is looking for his 
most active and most intelligent support. Is it yet too late? 
The future historian of our times will relate that at the 
moment at which the Church of England seemed to be called 
to its supreme defence against the demands for Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment, a great opportunity for making that 
defence effectual arose unexpectedly, in the addition to the 
county constituencies of numbers large enough to turn the 
scale in its favour. Will he add that the rulers, and ministers, 
and friends of the Church did, or did not, avail themselves 


of the opportunity & 


M. BRISSON’S IDEAS. 

47 BRISSON has spoken, and the curious uncertainty 
\ e whether the Prime Minister of France was going to 
take any part in the appeal to the country is removed. There 
is no longer any mystery as to his precise position among 
French politicians. He has made his confession, and we can 
judge him for what he is. It must be admitted, however, that 
the discovery, now that it has come, is a little wanting in 
interest. M. Brisson is only M. Ferry writ a little smaller. 
There are shades of difference between the two men, but they 
are only shades; and such as they are they are not to M. 
Brisson’s advantage. You may dislike or distrust M. Ferry as 
much as you please; but you cannot deny that he has great 
pluck and abundant resource. He was more nearly kicked out 
of office than a Minister has ever been, and yet within a few 
months he is once more to the front as the proposed leader of 
a majority which only waits for the Elections to become a 
Ministerial majority. M. Brisson has had no fall, but he 
has had no rebound. His turn has come, that crisis for 
which he has so long been waiting, and he improves it by 
making a speech which marks him out as an excellent 
colleague for M. Ferry. He will play Minister of Justice to 
M. Ferry’s President of the Council, and do it very well. But 
it is rather a disappointment when the Coming Man turns out 
to be only a very capable second-fiddle to the man who has 
already come; and this is the impression which M. Brisson’s 
speech has left on us. 

We do not deny the difficulty of the situation in which M. 
Brisson finds himself. Three varieties of Republican policy 
are offered to the electors, but each of them is already appro- 
priated. M. Ferry leads the Opportunists, M. Clémenceau 
leads the Radicals, and M. Ribot stands ready to lead the 
Moderate Republicans, if there should prove to be any to 
lead. A great political genius would have made nothing 
of this difficulty. THe would either have forced the actual 
leader to make way for him, or have invented some new and 
attractive combination of the rival programmes. M. Brisson, 
on the contrary, has been content to make a thoroughly 
Opportunist speech, merely colouring it with a slightly deeper 
shade of Radicalism than M. Ferry has cared to introduce 
into his. He goes over the same ground as the late Prime 
Minister, gives the same general advice, appeals to the same 
element in the electorate. The only difference is that he 
hopes, perhaps, to detach a few wavering Radicals from M. 
Clémenceau ; whereas M. Ferry aims rather at detaching a 
few wavering Moderates from M. Ribot. But it is only by 
the fringe that the parties they severally wish to lead can be 
distinguished. The main body is the same in each case. The 
line of demarcation between the Minister and the ex-Minister 
is as lightly traced as that which separates Sir Charles Dilke 
from Mr. Chamberlain. 

The two points on which M. Brisson seems to reproduce 
M. Ferry’s views with a slightly more pronounced drift in the 
direction of Radicalism are Colonial policy and religious policy. 


As to the first, they both say the same things, but they say 
them in a different order. They both deprecate fresh conquests, 
while laying stress on the necessity of not abandoning the 
conquests already made. But with M. Ferry, the deprecation 
of fresh conquest seems secondary to the necessity of not 
abandoning those already made; whereas with M. Brisson, it 
is the other way. In particular, he treats the Madagascar 
affair as already over, which must mean that the French ought 
in his judgment to put up with a very much less complete 
success than they at one time hoped to achieve. It is not 
much of a distinction ; but, so far as it goes, it may impress 
wavering electors here and there with the idea that as regards 
foreign adventures a Ferry-Brisson Cabinet will be a safer thing 
than a Ferry Cabinet pure and simple. With the uncertain 
majorities, which are all that French Cabinets can at present 
command, no support, however slight, is to be despised. M. 
Brisson’s deference to his constituents probably suggested the 
complimentary reference to Paris; but here again there is 
the same disposition to make Opportunism palatable to M. 
Clémenceau’s followers. To exert any hold upon the Parisian 
electorate is becoming more and more impossible for an 
Opportunist. The Advanced Party in the Capital will have 
nothing but a Radical Republic; the Moderate Party have 
pretty well ceased to desire any sort of Republic. But habit 
may still make M. Brisson’s seat safe; and so long as that is 
possible, it is important for him not to forget the common- 
places of Radical oratory. 

The part of M. Brisson’s speech that has most interest for 
foreigners is his reference to the religious question. Those 
who would like to see some modus vivendi established between 
the Church and the Republic will find this thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. M. Brisson, like M. Ferry, insists on treating the Church 
as an enemy ; and considering the pains that the Republic has 
taken to make it so, he may have good cause to think that it is 
no longer possible to regard her in any other light. That it once 
was possible, we have no doubt. The French Clergy had no 
motive for disliking the Republic beyond a fear of what would 
happen under its ascendency, which has been amply justified by 
facts. They were not an aristocratic elergy ; they had no reason 
to look back with any special affection either to the Bourbon 
or to the Orleanist rule; and they had a strong pecuniary in- 
terest in keeping on civil terms with their paymasters. Some 
of them had, it is true, been mixed up with the reactionary 
dreams that were current between 1871 and 1877: but these 
dreams had come to nothing, and in the cold chill of 
waking those whom they had visited would have been 
quite willing to forget them, and to make terms with the 
party that had the testimony of success on its side. 
Whether a reconciliation would now be within the reach 
of the Republic is a matter on which speculation is useless, 
since both Opportunists and Radicals are resolved not to 
make the attempt. But as between the two, the attitude of 
the Radicals is in every way preferable. The Radicals say 
plainly that they wish to abolish the Budget of Public 
Worship, to put an end to the existing connection between the 
State and the Clergy, and to rescind the Concordat. We 
believe that this would be a misfortune for France; but upon 
this point the French Radicals have a perfect right to their 
opinion. They hate the Church; they think Christianity in 
all forms a degrading superstition, and in the Catholic form a 
mischievous superstition as well; and they are determined to 
have no further association with it. The Opportunists do not 
think much better of the Church than the Radicals; but 
instead of putting an end to the connection with it, 
they propose to keep it alive for the sole purpose of 
crippling the Church. They are in the position of a 
business man who, while keeping back from his partner 
his stipulated share of the profits, should refuse to dissolve 
partnership, on the plea that his partner might injure him by 
setting up a rival concern. Separation of Church and State 
might only make the Church more formidable ; and as this is 
not the object of the majority of Frenchmen, they cannot— 
so M. Brisson argues—seriously wish to abolish the Concordat. 
So far as the Church is concerned, a declaration of this kind 
is to the full as hostile as any that has been made by M. 
Clémenceau. It makes the gulf between M. Brisson and the 
most moderate and reasonable Catholics incapable of being 
crossed. But this, as M. Brisson probably knows, would have 
been the case under any circumstances, so that he loses 
nothing by his frankness. What he looks to is the off-chance 
that a few Radicals may be tempted away from M. Clémenceau 
by their belief that religion will be less powerful with the 





Church enslaved than it would be if she were free. 
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THE CRIME OF ABDUCTION. . 


[* view of the notoriety attained by the case the pre- 
liminary stages of which are now occupying the attention 
of the Magistrate at Bow Street, it may be interesting to 
inquire in what precisely the crime of abduction—which 
forms the principal charge—consists. Abduction simply means 
a taking away; and the taking away by force or fraud of 
women, and particularly of young girls, from the protection of 
their friends, is no new act and no new offence. Indeed, there 
is probably no form of crime which can be imagined which is 
not as old as the Laws of the XII. or the Two Tables, or 
indeed, as old as society itself. It has been doubted, though 
it has been affirmed by Judges of the highest eminence, both 
in Court ond in books, whether abduction is a crime at 
Common Law; but there are some people who will doubt 
anything. It is certain that the Statute-book for the last six 
huidred years has specifically denounced it in its various 
forms. The first occasion on which an Act of Parliament 
was directed against the crime was in Edward I.’s reign, when 
the forcible abduction of a man’s wife was to be punished 
by two years’ imprisonment and a fine at the King’s 
pleasure. In Henry VII.’s reign, in the year 1486, the 
abduction of ‘‘as well maidens as widows and wives 
having substances” was declared felony, but the statute was 
construed strictly to extend only to abduction of women of 
property with intent to forcibly marry or ill-treat them. But 
in 1557, in the reign of Philip and Mary, the specific crime 
of abduction of girls under sixteen was denounced by a statute, 
the terms of which are followed by the present statutory 
definition of the crime. The preamble of this Act of three 
hundred and thirty years ago begins by reciting the grievance 
that “ maidens and women, children of noblemen, gentlemen, 
and others ” who had property were, by “ flattery, trifling gifts, 
and fair promises ...... secretly allured and won to con- 
tract matrimony with unthrifty and light personages ;” but 
the enactment is general in terms and not confined to girls 
possessed of property. It distinguishes two sorts of 
crimes,— first, the merely taking away of “any maid 
or woman-child, being unmarried, within the age of sixteen 
years, out of or from the possession and against the will 
of the father or mother” or lawful guardian “ of such child ;” 
and second, the taking away and marrying or seducing such 
child. The first was punishable by two years’ imprisonment 
and fine ; the second by five years’ imprisonment and fine. 
In neither case was the possession of property a necessary 
condition to the protection of the girl or her parents, so that 
though it has suited some persons to pretend that protection 
given to the rich by the law has been denied to the poor, there 
is no pretence for saying so since the year 1557. The crime 
of abduction for the purpose of forced marriage in the case of 
persons of property continued to increase, in spite of repeated 
statutes, till the passing of the Marriage Act, and existed 
to some extent till the abolition of the Gretna Green black- 
smith ; but it has now practically ceased. 

In 1828, when the first statute was passed consolidating the 
law of offences against the person, the crime of abduction was 
defined in almost the same words as in the statute of Philip 
and Mary. But anew crime was now created, called child- 
stealing.  Child-stealing was defined as “by force or 
fraud to lead or take away, or decoy, or entice away 
any child under ten years old with intent to deprive 
the parent or parents, or other lawful guardian, of the 
possession of such child,” or to steal anything on its 
person. Abduction was only a misdemeanour, but child- 
stealing was made felony. Finally, in 1861 was passed the 
series of Criminal Law Consolidation Acts which now form 
our Criminal Code until superseded by the more complete and 
scientific digest compiled by Mr. Justice Stephen, which so 
many ineffectual attempts have been made to pass into law. 
It is under the 55th and 56th sections of that Act that the 
crime of abduction is now defined. The first of them is 
substantially a re-enactment of the statute of Philip and Mary. 
The crime consists in “ unlawfully taking or causing to be taken 
away any unmarried girl under the age of sixteen years out 
of the possession and against the will of her father or mother, 
or of any other person having the lawful gare or charge of 
her.” The penalty is two years’ imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour. The other section is a re-enactment of the 
section in the statute of 1828. It applies to any child, male 
or female; the age is raised to fourteen, and the crime is com- 
plete not only if the child is taken or decoyed away, but also 
if it is “detained.” The crime is felony, not merely a mis- 





i) 
demeanour. The penalty is penal servitude for not exceedin 
seven years, or hard labour for two years; and if the offender 
is a male, “with or without whipping,” but only, un. 
fortunately, if the male is under sixteen. The statute is oan 
always has been, wide enough in its terms; but once or ties 
decisions have been given which tended to narrow it down 
unduly, and efforts have continually been made by advocates 
for criminals to tie the Judges down to these decisions, but 
without success. Rather over forty years ago, a ps 
persuaded a mother to trust him with her daughter, who was 
between ten and eleven years old, on pretence that he was 
going to take her to be a servant to a lady who was too ill to 
come herself to fetch the child. He did not take her to any 
lady, but took her to his own house and kept her for a week 
and then took her back home. The defence was raised that the 
abduction was not complete, as the girl was sent back, and that 
the father had parted willingly with the child. The judge 
held otherwise, but reserved the point. The man was 
however, convicted on another charge as well, and so the point 
was never argued out. But two years afterwards a girl of 
fifteen was persuaded to run away with another girl of the 
same age, or a little older, on a similar pretence of going into 
service. It was argued that there was no “ taking” away, and 
Baron Parke in his judgment accepted the argument, and 
ordered an acquittal. But the case is really of no authority, 
and has been practically overruled. First, as to the willing 
going away of the girl, it has been held that the offence is the 
same whether the girl consents or not, or even if she makes 
the proposal to run away herself. Next, it has been pointed 
out that the case of the two girls running away together is not 
an authority on the point of force or fraud, but simply goes to 
this, that one girl of fifteen can hardly “ take away ” another 
girl of fifteen within the meaning of the Act, or if so, in every 
case of a couple of runaway school-girls, each could be indicted 
for abduction of the other. Still, there is the decision in one 
case for what it is worth, and the point raised but not argued 
out in another. But there cannot really be the smallest doubt 
to a logical mind that it is equally abduction whether the 
girl is taken away against the will of her father, without his 
consent in his absence, or with his consent when that con- 
sent has been obtained by fraud or false pretences. Nor is the 
absence of a corrupt motive, or the alleged presence of a good 
motive, any answer to the charge. In 1872, one Booth,a manu- 
facturer, persuaded a girl of fifteen, one of his “hands,” to 
go with him, under pretence he was going to marry her; he 
took her thirty miles by train, and left her in charge of a 
respectable family, she informing them that she had left 
home because her father wanted to put her inaconvent. She 
was recovered unharmed some time afterwards. It was proved 
that the father was a Roman Catholic, and urged that the 
alleged motive was the true one. But Mr. Justice Quain said, 
—‘“ His motive, his philanthropy, and the fact that the girl 
was willing to go have nothing to do with the question. That 
a man should interfere in another’s household, invade the 
sanctity of his home and deprive parents of their child from 
motives of philanthropy, would be a most dangerous doctrine. 
What right has a man to go into his neighbour's house and 
interfere between a child and parents who are by nature the 
proper persons to protect their offspring? The real issue is simply 
this. Was the girl induced to leave her father’s home by Booth ? 
Was she taken out of the possession and keeping of her father 
without her father’s consent? That she left without her 
father’s and mother’s consent is clear. Did he take her 
away?” The jury, spite of anti-Catholic prejudices, found 
that he did; and the man Booth, spite of his respectability and 
professed motives, got eighteen months’ hard labour. The 
wrong intended to be guarded against was committed, 
whatever were the motives of its commission. What the 
motive may be the law cannot inquire. It sees the guilty 
action, and infers the guilty mind. Anyhow, even if the 
mind be not guilty, or if there be no mind acting at all, as in 
the case of manslaughter through negligence, the guilty act is 
enough of itself,—the wrong has been done, and the penalty 
follows. 

Under the child-stealing section of the Act we have been 
explaining, the law is even clearer. The mere taking, decoy- 
ing, or enticing away a child or detaining it with the inten- 
tion of depriving any parent of the possession of the child 
—and the intention is naturally inferred from the act—is a 
felony, and punishable as such. The law of abduction, how- 
ever, is by itself as clear as any other law. Parents are not to 
be robbed of their children, for however short a time, without 
legal authority ; and, short of actual encouragement of the child 
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in loose behaviour by the parent, neither the character of the 


arent nor the character of the robber are legally material to 
the question of abduction or no abduction. 


ENGLISH PEASANT-PROPRIETORS, 


HERE is a good deal of waste both of thought and time 

in the discussion on peasant-proprietorship as at present 
carried on. Quite a host of writers are heaping up evidence 
to prove that small properties do not pay anywhere on the 
Continent; that sub-division is carried too far; and that the 
Continental peasants are consequently far more miserable 
than English labourers. Another set of writers, of whom 
Lady Verney is the best known, endeavour to prove that small 
proprietorship is morally bad, breeding in the small proprietors 
avarice, callousness, and a contempt for the refinements of 
civilisation. They starve their cattle, it is said, and overwork 
their women. The defenders of the system, on the other 
hand, depict the condition of English labourers in the 
darkest colours, and declare that the peasantry of the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are the most con- 
tented agriculturists in the world. Politicians all over the 
country take sides in the contention with a sort of ardour, 
and candidates’ political soundness is tested by their opinion 
on the precise economic results of cultivation in patches, as 
compared with cultivation in large blocks. It seems to us that 
amidst all this flow of words the true object of establishing 
free-trade in land is in danger of being lost sight of. The 
purpose of that great reform is not to ruin great landlords, or 
establish little owners, or deforest all parks, or supersede the 
plough by the spade, or produce any other predetermined 
result, but to make the transfer of land so easy that it should 
fall, like any other commodity, to those who can use it best. 
It is liberty, not a new restriction, which reformers are 
endeavouring to secure. If labourers cannot cultivate little 
plots to advantage, they will not try to cultivate them. 
Nobody, not even Mr. Jesse Collings, who is talked about 
as if he were a hidden dictator, instead of being, as he 
is, an enthusiast of small influence, proposes to make them do 
it; and they certainly will not do it unless they see advantage 
in the attempt. A Bishop once thought it possible to punish 
labourers for joining a strike ; but who is to punish them, should 
they decline to become petty owners? English agricultural 
labourers are very ignorant, and rather unenterprising, though 
they emigrate to the towns with notable readiness, till the 
population of most rural districts declines year by year; but 
they are shrewd domestic economists, know their own pecu- 
niary interests perfectly well, and are as little likely to 
purchase or hire land they do not want as any class of 
the community. They are by no means the simpletons 
some of their advisers fancy, and instead of swallowing 
promises readily, have a rooted suspicion of all above them 
who speak a little too “ fairly,” which it will take a generation 
toremove. As to the overwork, and the sordid ways, and the 
absence of capital which arise from parcelling out the land, what 
have the politicians to do with any of those things? If a 
labourer thinks it worth while to overwork himself in order to 
be independent, why should he not be as free as the artisan, 
who, tired of incessant labour, prefers a pound a week from a 
small shop to two pounds a week from the practice of a handi- 
craft ? Nobody stops the’barrister in practice, or the physician 
in high request, or the statesman with his duties to perform, 
from working himself to death. As to the higher morale of 
the labourer, the vices of the serf are as bad as the vices of the 
churl; and if they were not, nobody restricts the occupation of 
any other class in order that its members should remain generous, 
or well-mannered, or even good. All other men are considered 
freemen, and let alone ; but the labourers are advised, and scolded, 
and legislated for as if they were children, and as if they would 
not learn from experience like everybody else. There are 
London writers who travel among them and report on them 
as if they were savages, or as if the opinions of all villagers 
and villages must be exactly alike. The reformers ask nothing 
for them except that a commodity which they understand the 
Profitable use of should be bought and sold with as little 
friction as may be; and to judge from the protests published, 
one would think that the scheme of society was about to be 
Violently revolutionised. Because an acre is to be made saleable 
to Hodge as well as to De Vere, therefore Hodge is to starve, 
and Hodge’s wife is to be a raartyr, and Hodge’s children are 
to be ill-fed louts! That is nonsense. It is a little more 
difficult to establish free-trade in land than to allow free-trade 
2 com ; but morality is no more threatened by the one reform 





than by the other, nor will the landowners or the labourers be 
more ruined than were the protected manufacturers or their 
“ hands,” 

The doctrinaires on both sides obscure counsel with words 
in other ways. One set of them seem to hope that all England 
may at once become, like the little plain outside Dorchester, a 
huge field covered with morsels of allotments; while another 
side declare that in a twelvemonth or two all the little patches 
cultivated by peasants will have been sold to the rich, who 
will like to accumulate acres out of which even rent-free 
labourers who overwork themselves cannot extract a profit. 
Nobody will admit, what yet is undoubtedly the fact, 
that England is of all countries in the world the most 
varied; that there are parts of it which only a landlord could 
hold, and parts where peasants would be happy; parts which 
only the capitalists can make culturable, and parts where the 
tireless labour of the small proprietor will turn a comparative 
desert into an ugly but profitable garden. They argue as if 
large freeholders and little freeholders could not live side by 
side, or as if every little draper were of necessity a mortal 
enemy to, say, Marshall and Snellgrove. They reason as if 
one of the slowest operations in the world, a change in the 
method of cultivation, could be carried out by decree, or as if 
the larger proportion of mankind did not prefer the certainty 
of wages to the chances of independence. Ask any three 
men in the street whether they prefer a salary of £400 
a year paid quarterly, or the chance of making £500, 
and two of the three will decide instantly for the former 
alternative; yet it is asserted, especially by those who 
declare that land cannot be cultivated in patches, that if 
labourers can obtain land, all agricultural work for wages will 
come suddenly to an end. They might as well say that 
because everybody can open a shop there will be no more 
shopmen. As a matter of fact, we believe the happiest 
agriculturist in England is the man who, earning 12s. a week 
for perhaps three-fourths of his time, has an acre and a half 
besides, which he and his wife can cultivate in their leisure ; 
and why, with land free to buy, should not the majority gravi- 
tate towards that position? Oh, because land is saleable now, 
and they do not gravitate. Well, we should just ask those who 
make this assertion, and who quote * Lord Cairns’s Act” with 
such tiresome iteration, this one question. Suppose a law 
were passed making the intervention of a lawyer, and a month’s 
delay, and a preparation of deeds necessary to every sale or 
purchase of Consols, how much would Consols fall? And if 
the services of the lawyer, and the preparation of the deeds, 
and the worry were equal for the purchase of £100,000 Con- 
sols and of £50, how many little people would be found to 
invest in Consols?, And we would ask them further, why, if 
the easy transfer of land strikes them as expedient—and they 
all affirm this—it is not expedient to make the transfer as 
easy as possible? If land is to be distributed in bits, 
its transfer must be made not only possible, which we 
admit it now is under Acts not yet old enough to be really 
known, but easy and simple,—so easy, that a common man 
shall not regard the mere operation of purchasing as a diffi- 
culty; and so simple, that a printed formula a page long shall 
be all the deed required. It will be difficult to attain these 
ideals ; but until they are attained the little purchaser will 
never buy readily, while the great seller will never know what 
his land is really worth. English landlords just now are sick 
with fear of American corn, Canadian meat, and English 
Radicalism ; but how would they feel if they could get the 
Belgian average,—fifty years’ purchase—for any morsel of 
land they chose to sell? Liberty will be as good 
for the great folk as the small, perhaps better; and 
it is liberty which it is proposed to concede to buyers 
and sellers of English land. That is already conceded 
as regards every other commodity except alcohol, and no one 
complains of the result. We hear endless complaints about 
free-trade in sugar, its unfairness, and the misery that springs 
from sugar being so cheap; but that sugar is bought and sold in 
huge quantities, often by parole, without any document pass- 
ing at all, of this no man complains; nor, were sugar to be 
sold as land is, after solemn formalities, would any seller or 
consumer fail to see that he had a new grievance. If land is 
property—as we, for example, strenuously maintain against all 
varieties of Socialists—it is not on those who would remove 
restrictions, but on those who woald maintain them, that the 
burden of proof should fall. Who stops the sale of bread 
because it is possible for the sickly to eat to indigestion? Let 
them eat, and learn by pain that while bread is for the 
majority the staff of life, bread does not suit all men. 
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CHRIST’S HOSPITAL AND THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD. 


HE London School Board, before separating for the 
Recess, appointed a Committee to examine the new 
scheme prepared by the Charity Commissioners for the future 
management of Christ’s Hospital. A paragraph, apparently 
inspired, which appeared in the Daily Chronicle a few days 
ago, gives the substance of its recommendations. About these 
we have something to say; but before saying it, will remind 
our readers of the main features of the scheme. The founda- 
tion at present consists of two schools—the junior at Hertford, 
and the senior at Newgate Street—numbering together about 
a thousand scholars. Under the new scheme it will consist of 
five, viz., a preparatory boarding-school for 120 boys, a board- 
ing-school for 700 boys, another boarding-school for 500 girls, 
a boys’ day-school for 600, and a girls’ day-school for 400. 
The boarding-schools are to be in the country, the day-schools 
‘“‘mot more than three miles from the Royal Exchange.” Two 
changes for the better are apparent in these figures. The total 
number of children deriving benefit from the foundation will 
be more than doubled; and girls will get a considerable, 
if not an equal, share in the income. And there will be 
other improvements. The nominations of Donation Governors 
will be limited to a total of 200 (a Donation Governor is 
a benevolent, perhaps we may say a prudently benevolent 
person, who for a payment of £500 secures for his life the right 
of having a nominee in the Hospital) ; 100 nominations are to 
be reserved for the children of distinguished persons ; 177 places 
in the boarding-schools and 500 places in the day-schools are 
to be kept for boys and girls from the Elementary Schools of 
London,—thus providing on a far larger scale than has been 
hitherto attempted the means of access to the higher educa- 
tion for the children of the poor. Not the least gain 
for the boys’ boarding-school is the abolition of the absurd 
arrangement which gives to an officer called the Warden 
the care of discipline out of school, and to the Head 
Master the care of discipline in school. The Head Master 
is to have, as of course he ought to have, an undivided 
responsibility. 

It is abundantly clear that the income of the Charity, large 
as it is, will be considerably strained to provide for the 
new demands that will be made upon it. Its net amount at 
present is about £62,000. This will be supplemented in the 
future by partial payment (not to be less than £10 or 
more than £20 per annum), to be paid by boarders ; and by fees, 
ranging between a minimum of £5 and a maximum of £10 
per annum, to be paid by day-scholars. These receipts may 
be estimated roughly, not to go into tedious details, at about 
£15,000 per annum. From this, however, must be deducted 
a sum of £5,000 per annum, which will be wanted for a 
magnificent scheme of exhibitions in the day-schools. No less 
than 150 boys and 100 girls are to have exhibitions of £20 
per annum. When, therefore, the Committee of the School 
Board preface their recommendations by prophesying an increase 
of income to the foundation which will raise it to “at least 
£80,000 per annum,” it is not easy to understand their 
figures. They seem to look for it to the sale of the property 
in Newgate Street. It is true that some years ago a proposed rail- 
way bearing some such title as the “ Central London Railway,” 
made a provisional offer of £600,000 for the Newgate-Street 
site. Without pretending to any technical knowledge of 
the value of property in London (and Newgate Street, 
though it is in a good part, is not in the best), we should 
say that this sum was an outside value then, and rather more 
than an outside value now. If it were realised and in- 
vested, the income of the Charity would be raised to the 
figure mentioned by the Committee. But these fowr new 
schools are to be built out of these funds, sites are to be pro- 
vided for the four, and two other sites, limited as they are by 
the scheme to a distance of three miles from the Exchange, 
cannot fail to be costly. We doubt whether much of a balance 
will be left out of the possible £600,000. The Committee 
goes on to recommend that the “ Hospital should board, 
clothe, and educate not less than 2,000 children,” and that 
“‘considering that the clothing, feeding, and educating of 
young girls is at least as important as that of boys, and that 
the neglect of these leads to even more serious evils, at least as 
many girls as boys should be received into the Hospital.” 
Now, we are heartily glad that the new scheme will give girls 
@ fair, or approximately fair, share in the endowment of the 
Hospital ; and we are not disposed to deny that it is quite 
as important to feed, clothe, and educate a girl, as to feed, 





clothe, and educate a boy ; but we do not hesitate to say that 
it is the very worst feature in the Charity Commissioneyy 
scheme that the London School Board Committee not onl 
approves, but seeks to develop. A boarding-school for 500 
girls is likely to be very much more of a curse than of a 
blessing to its inmates. On this point we appeal, without an 
hesitation, to the general convictions and feelings of bd 
readers. There are probably many parents who, if they had 
quite free choice about the education of their children, woulj 
prefer to keep both boys and girls at home; but there ay 
comparatively few who, under pressure of various motives 
would not consent to send their boys away, while a majority 
probably believe that a boy gets on better, as regards both 
learning and development of character, at school than he does 
at i It is notorious that the case is wholly different with 
girls. 
induce to send their daughters away from home; there ar 
hardly any who would not keep them there if they could, 
Compelled to choose a boarding-school for them, they would 
choose one as like a family as possible. We are convinced 
that there are few mothers of the middle or upper classes who 
would not shrink with dismay from the thought of a gigantic 
boarding-school, where five hundred girls—some of them, it 
will be remembered, coming possibly from the very poorest 
homes—are herded together. Does it seem harsh to speak of 
it as a disadvantage that some of this multitude would 
“come from the poorest homes”? Possibly ; but we must 
deal with facts as they are; and one cannot forget what some 
of the associations of an overcrowded home in a London slum 
are likely to be. And, putting this consideration aside, there 
will always be, in such a huge gathering, the want of indi- 
vidualising care, the want of home life and wholesome family 
relations,—wants likely to be injurious to boys, but far more 
likely to be injurious, we might say to be disastrous, to girls, 
And there will be the dangers of moral evil. A few corrupt 
inmates may well cause what would be a positive epidemic 
and plague of corruption among their fellows. This is a peril 
to which great collections of girls are, we believe, more subject 
than are boys; and, once corrupted, the girl is far less likely 
to recover her moral health. Most of us know boys and youths 
who, after showing pretty nearly every bad quality possible at 
school or college, have yet grown up into respectable and use- 
ful members of society. Who can say the same of a girl ora 
young woman that has been once thoroughly tainted with evil! 
We object, therefore, to this proposed gigantic boarding-school 
for girls, feeling convinced that its inmates are likely to come 
out unprepared for life, a life which it must be remembered a 
large proportion of them will have to face alone. But it is 
the very part of the scheme which the Committee of the School 
Board propose to exaggerate. The Hospital is to board at 
least 1,000 girls. We, on the other hand, sincerely hope, not 
that the girls will lose a penny of what is due to them, but 
that the money will be spent in a way more likely to benefit. 
One of the many wants of girls’ education is that of schools 
intermediate between the High Schools, which are now fairly 
numerous, and the Primary Schools, in which they are ona full 
equality with boys. Such intermediate schools scarcely exist, 
except when they are furnished by private enterprise. Let the 
girls’ share of the endowment be thus divided. Instead of the 
one day-school, let there be ten, and all of moderate size ; for 
a school ought not to be distant from the homes of the gitls 
who are to attend it. 


The next recommendation of the Committee is positively 
absurd,—* No more boys are to be admitted till the number of 
the girls has reached 1,000.” How long, does the Committee 
think, will it be before this takes place? Certainly several 
years, if the competitive system is to have fair-play, not 
to mention any other reason. And for all these years, 
which may well be as many as four or five, there 
are no boys to be admitted into the Hospital. Was there evét 
a more foolish suggestion? What is to become of a schod 
with all its supply of younger boys cut off? What is 0 
happen to the lower forms? What to their masters, who wil 
have to sit idle or to be discharged? The fact is that the 
School Board has nothing to do with the scheme except # 
far as it provides free places and exhibitions for picked scholats 
from the Primary Schools. To see that the really splendid 
scheme which the Commissioners have devised be properly 
worked out, will require no little diligence and power © 
management. Let them attend to it, and leave secondaly 
education, which it is not their mission to regulate, entirely 
alone. 


There are many parents whom no considerations would | 
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SIR LYON PLAYFAIR’S ADDRESS. 

E introductory lecture of the President of the British 
SP jeeniation this year is not inspiriting reading. It is too 
like a charity sermon preached by a popular clergyman on behalf 
of Science. Sir Lyon Playfair was occasionally discursive, fre- 

gently amusing, and once or twice eloquent; but he always came 
a’ to the old complaint that the State did not spend enough 
money in diffusing scientific knowledge and fostering scientific 
research. “Cash, my brethren,” he seemed to say, “cash is 
the ultimate source of light.” Science develops the mind ; 
therefore, spend on it. Science makes nations rich; there- 
fore, give it grants. Science makes people happy ; therefore, 
its promotion is a duty of the Treasury. Thought is greater 
than trade; but the manure of thought is cash. So plaintive, 


‘ indeed, did the President become, that in one passage, when he 


asked for alittle grant for London, we were irresistibly —though, 
we admit, blameably—reminded of Mr. Montague Tigg and his 
ardour in pleading for Chevy Slyme, which brought him down 
at last “to the ridiculously small sum of eighteenpence.” So 
incessant is this refrain, so urgent is Sir Lyon’s petition, that 
he leaves at last the impression that in his belief none but the 
salaried or the rich can be thoroughly scientific; and that 
scientific knowledge is a luxury which, like mangosteens 
in England, or ice in India, can only be provided by 
great expenditure. Indeed, he almost said this. “ The 
pursuit of science,” he said, “requires in a community 
a superfluity of wealth beyond the needs of ordinary life.” 
The ancient savants, Thales, Plato, Zeno, Socrates, Thucy- 
dides, Aristotle—surely an odd list—were all independent 
or rich men; and in modern times the need for external support 
isas great, for while a work of art will sell, a scientific thought 
will not. Poverty and thought in this department are incom- 
patible, and science cannot be culiivated sufficiently by voluntary 
effort. The State must help it, or indeed force it, or scientific 
inquiry will languish, and even the rich will not take to it. 
Even they, thinks Sir Lyon Playfair, determined fo cover the 
whole ground, need help; for “if our Universities and schools 
created that love of science which a broad education would 
surely inspire, our men of riches and leisure who advance the 
boundaries of scientific knowledge could not be counted on the 
fingers as they now are, when we think of Boyle, Cavendish, 
Napier, Lyell, Murchison, and Darwin, but would be as 
numerous as our statesmen and orators.” Is it the rich who, 
under the “ broader education” which, says the President, is 
fostered by such heavy grants in France and Spain, devote them- 
selves to science, or enlarge her boundaries, or give themselves up 
to far-reaching inquiry? We thought it was the poor, and that 
the physicists of Germany in particular, unless they applied 
their knowledge to some popular end, were among the poorest 
of the poor. 

That, however, is a detail; but this is not. Will Sir Lyon 
Playfair explain why this branch of thought needs help so much 
more than others,—than art, or literature, or pursuits like 
archeology, or the study of the historic past? How does it 
happen that a branch of knowledge believed, and justly 
believed, by those who pursue it to be so entrancing and so 
fruitful, requires such a quantity of State assistance, and 
languishes so readily if deprived of Treasury grants? Literature 
maintains itself, art advances, non-scientific investigation finds 
devotees without being endowed; and how does it happen that 
the work of inquiry into Nature needs so much artificial sup- 
port? It is not dull, it is not exhausting, it is not refused its 
meed of fame, it is not even unpopular,—for Sir Lyon Playfair 
says the people, who seldom elect authors and never elect 
artists, are beginning to send the men of science up to 
Parliament,—and why, then, should it want so many 
salaries? Because, says Sir Lyon Playfair, you cannot 
sell a scientific thought. Surely the men of science sell 
their thoughts, when they are successful thoughts, as easily as 
the authors or the artists, and sometimes for much heavier 
prices. No writer and no artist has ever attained, even 
approximately, to such wealth as has rewarded the exertions of 
a few men of science, who, after years of inquiry, have applied 
their knowledge to some purpose useful to mankind. Are the 
electricians poor, or the chemists, or even the few original dis- 
Coverers in medicine? Of course, the abstract thinkers remain 
unrewarded with cash; but then, so they do in every other 
department of life. Or will Sir Lyon Playfair, when 
he next talks of the value of scientific education, just 
account for the fact that scientific education needs State 


fostering in this country? The English, of all people, 

need the aid of science most. They have unusual natural 

gifts for acquiring scientific knowledge. They seek with 

a certain fury for the advantages which science can confer, 

and they have given to the basis of all science, mathematics, 

nearly the highest place in education. They have the means to 
educate their children in any method they prefer. If they 

expressed a wish, they could turn every King Edward’s School 

in the kingdom into a Polytechnic, and plant a scientific college 
in every county; yet they do nothing of the kind, but remain 

content with the old classical and mathematical training. Why P 
Because, says Sir Lyon Playfair, the Government does not 
give enough money for scientific teaching, But the Government 
is the people, is only too anxious to meet any popular demand, 
only too feeble in opposing one; willing, if the people order, 
to be extravagant upon anything, from buying pictures 
to founding laboratories. Why, then, is not the people clamour- 
ing exactly as Sir Lyon Playfair is? May not the explanation 
be that there is in the great body of Englishmen an instinct 
which teaches them that Sir Lyon Playfair is partly wrong; 
that the laboratory which he so praises is not, except for special 
minds, a good or sufficient school; and that scientific knowledge 
can be sought most beneficially by those who are chosen for it 
by the natural selecting force of an over-ruling bias. Their in- 
stinct may be an unenlightened one; but if so, then Sir Lyon is 
stillin error, and it is not grants which are wanted, but the spread 
of a thought among the people which would either supersede all 
necessity for grants, or would make the obtaining grants a very 
easy matter. Sir Lyon Playfair could have helped that spread 
much more by an address, showing the educational value of a 
scientific training, than by all his eloquent begging or all his 
demonstrations of the cash-value of scientific knowledge. The 
English, with all their love of comfort and tendency to accumu. 
late, are not at heart materialists, are singularly inaccessible 
to bribes, and care very little when their children are concerned 
whether the invention of lucifers saves £26,000,000 a-year or 
not. They are very glad it does; but when phosphorus is pre- 
sented to them as a subject of study, they ask whether a perfect 
knowledge of the qualities and potentialities latent in phos- 
phorus will make a boy a man? “Natural science,” says the 
President, “more and more resolves itself into the teaching 
of the laboratory.” Then, if he wants laboratories to supple- 
ment schools, he must show that the teaching of the labora- 
tory is that which in the highest degree educates, not that it is 
the teaching which most conduces to the production of wealth. 
After all, Englishmen, stolid as they are supposed to be, have 
consciences and imaginations, and are not moved to enthusiasm 
by the prospect that their children, if bred in laboratories, may 
hit upon some idea as prolific of wealth as the discovery of 
latent heat. 


We need not say that we have no intention to depreciate either 
science or scientific training. Many branches of science ennoble 
the mind, most of them increase the material happiness of men, 
and there are minds to which patient investigation of Nature is 
the most effectual, perhaps even the highest, training. The 
thoughts which have made the world, however, are not thoughts 
about physics; the greatest men of the world have not been 
savants; and the claims which the devotees of science put 
forward to be the depositaries of the only profitable knowledge 
are as irritating as they are inexact. The man who can weigh 
a planet, or answer the molecular theory from his own observa- 
tion, is not therefore an educated man. And remembering what 
the history of thought has been, we cannot but deprecate that 
spirit of sordidness in which for some years past the claims of 
science have been pressed,—the desire for salaries which has been 
so conspicuous whenever Professors have descanted on the 
merits of research. We have not the slightest objection to 
scientific departments, and quite agree with Sir Lyon Playfair 
that if the State wants fishes it could learn how to get 
them better by inquiring of the fishes—who, at least, tell 
no lies—than of the fishermen, who often do; but still 
the picture he draws of the United States’ Government, 
with its dozen departments of inquiry into geology, palzon- 
tology, ichthyology, chemistry, and the rest, does not inspire us 
with enthusiasm. It is all very excellent, no doubt; but it was 
all consistent with slavery. France may be handed over to 
Paul Berts, and its judges still take bribes. We shall horrify 
Sir Lyon Playfair by a doubt whether large wages make 
discoverers; whether in science, as in an army, honourable 





poverty does not conduce to the highest efforts; and whether 
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richly endowed schools will produce the most successful pro- 
fessors, even in the inferior domain of applied science. Wheat- 
stone was great and was paid; but how much a year did Friar 
Bacon get, or did anybody ever pay that early expert in 
natural science who discovered fire ? 


THE PASSION FOR NOTORIETY. 
| i is a little difficult to understand clearly the dislike of the 
passion for notoriety which is always expressed and felt 
by the able and the good. It is a pretty keen dislike, largely 
mixed as it is with contempt, and with a certain indefinite wish 
to punish; yet there seems at first sight to be little reason for 
it. Most men would describe the wish for notoriety as a 
vulgarised form of the desire for fame; and while all passions 
must be vulgarised by the vulgar, the desire for fame excites 
neither derision nor dislike. It is held to be a respectable weak- 
ness, even in the weak, who will miss their object; while in the 
strong it is pronounced a noble quality, the desire which stimu- 
lates poets and conquerors and reformers. It was not absent 
from the man who said, “ Write ie as one who loved his fellow- 
men,” and who consequently wished that specialty of his to 
be known abroad. Nor is there anything inherently bad in 
the feeling which is the ultimate source of the passion for 
notoriety. The desire to be known, to be separated from 
the crowd, to be somebody in the world, and not to be 
“thrust foully in the earth to be forgot,” is not evil in itself, is 
perfectly natural, and has repeatedly led men to high achieve- 
ment. Great communities have fostered the desire for distinction 
by creating an elaborate machinery for gratifying it; and the 
most ascetic of theologians smiles indulgently on the man who 
seeks the laurel crown, or even the crown of parsley, while the 
philosopher remarks that individuality, even if pushed to an 
excess, has its good sides. The man who seeks notoriety must 
to a considerable extent suppress himself, and self-suppression 
is not only a virtue, but a cause of strength. Yet we all more 
or less despise the desire for notoriety, and hold the man who is 
possessed by it to be not only a weak man, but, in a 
sense, a bad one. He is a “cad” in the slang dialect— 
an epithet which, rightly and carefully used, imputes moral evil, 
or at least moral failure, as well as deficiency in manners. The 
popular explanation of the differeace—that the man who loves 
fame seeks it through lofty means, and the man who desires 
notoriety is regardless of means—is not quite true, for it would 
not cover the case of many unscrupulous men who yet sought 
fame and not notoriety. They were free of vulgarity in their 
desire. The true explanation is, we believe, that while the 
desire of fame, or of distinction, or even of separateness may, 
and often does, leave its victim a true man, true to himself, and 
therefore able to seek success through the cultivation or display 
of the noblest part in him, the passion for notoriety implies that 
the man is either false, or willing to be false; that he will simu- 
late or dissimulate qualities rather than give up his object; and 
does not seek it so much as he is possessed by it, till the sense 
of right and wrong, the becoming and the unbecoming, dis- 
appears from his mind. Right and wrong have become alike 
to him in an overmastering desire for personal display, 
which is not vanity, but a separate and lower passion. He 
craves to be noticed, instead of craving to be noticed 
with reverence or regard; and will knowingly lower him- 
self, as Henri Rochefort and some English journalists of 
Rochefort’s kind have recently done, rather than remain 
invisible in the crowd. The quality of the attention he draws 
matters nothing, compared with the fact of attention; and if 
all other means fail, he will fire the temple of Diana, and live 
through the ages as the blasphemer and foe of the one pure 
goddess. The readiness to be false to oneself and to the facts, is 
the note of evil which distinguishes the hunger for notoriety 
from the thirst for fame. Ile advertises rather than displays 
himself; and in all advertisement there is some trace of lying. 
If the good condemn or the wise scorn, scorn and condemnation 
are still acceptable, if only they are sufficiently audible to 
increase the roar. 

There is an impression abroad that the desire for notoriety 
tends to increase, and is more frequently gratified than it was ; 
but we fancy there is little truth in it. The desire has always 
existed, and the means of gratifying it. It is true the notorious 
man of our day is much more notorious than any predecessor, 
because the meaus of publicity have been so inconceivably 
increased. He can be as easily notorious in a State as in a 





——__.., 
town, in four Continents as in one, If his eccentricity or his 


crime is interesting enough, all civilised mankind will look at 
him, and his name will penetrate for an instant to the ends of 
the earth. If any man could diffuse cholera, for instance, and 
had the callousness to do it, instead of his name slowly ereepin 

as a horror through mankind, he would be cursed in all it 
guages within a week, and in a month would be ag noted 
and as near lynching as even his heart could desire, An 
echo that spreads through a planet seems to the creatures 
on that planet a huge roar, and is, no doubt, more noticeable 
than an echo which only sounds on a mountain-side and makes 
the dogs of one village bark. It is one of the evils of news. 
papers that they are mechanical sounding-boards, reflecting 
and spreading all noises, without power of distinguishing 
between the qualities of noise. They must, and do, throw back 
a hysteric scream more sharply than articulate wisdom. But 
we do not know that the desire to arouse the roar increases. 
rather, we should say, it diminishes. Men are certainly pie 
doubtful of themselves, less anxious to be observed, more 
indisposed to indulge in eccentricity or whim. The pres- 
sure of the moral atmosphere is heavier, till, for good as 
well as for evil, it diminishes individuality, and makes 
it as difficult for a man to dance on his head as to pers 
form any more admirable feat. To depart from the usual takes 
more effort than it did; while the fear of opinion, which 
directly checks the notoriety-secker, has been indefinitely 
developed. Besides, notoriety pays less. The multitude, 
getting educated, has become more keen to perceive pre- 
tence, more willing that false claims to fame should be 
exposed. The vulgarity which is inseparable from the pur. 
suit of notoriety slightly shocks it, and it doubts whether 
a tradesman who advertises can be quite as first-rate as 
a tradesman who never does. Of course, there are those to 
whom publicity means gain—as, for instance, it must mean gain 
to the wonderful lists of professionals advertised weekly in the 
Eva—and to them notoriety is the equivalent of fame, but to the 
majority notoriety hardly pays as it once did. The people are 
not ignorant enough, and the advocati diaboli, the people who 
resist canonisation, are so very keen and strong. Barnum 
stands detected in a month, and unless detection is of itself 
a gain, hesitates to put himself under the electric light. 
We should say Europe had never had so few persons in 
it of extensive “notoriety” as distinguished from eminence, 
and that there never had been so few candidates who 
saw in the gratification of that passion a road to power, or 
even to applause and pelf. The disposition is rather to be 
quiet, so far as being like everybody else can secure quietness. 
Even in France, the land of notorieties, there seems to be a per- 
ception that notoriety, which is troublesome to gain, hardly 
pays when it is gained ; and we can hardly name a politician 
who gives full swing to the low impulse. A few profess extreme 
opinions in the hope of notoriety; but though the opinions are 
more extreme than ever, old extremism passing unnoticed, the 
number who scream and shout to the crowd merely to be noticed 
is smaller than it was. In an age of observant indifference, 
the passion for notoriety has decayed like the vice of hypocrisy, 
and for the same reason, that the world does not concede to it the 
expected reward. It smiles or sneers, but passes on forgetting. 
A man’s name may be in all men’s mouths now-a-days, and he 
himself, unless he has something to sell which men want, may 
reap little except a faint contempt. ‘There are too many names 
with a meaning in them, for the mere repetition of a name to 
make any perceptible impression, or for anybody except an 
actor or an advertiser to gain by notoriety. 


A SWISS POISONING CASE. 

N the early part of the present year there were living at 
Cerlier, a village in Canton Berne, a number of people 
called Weber, a name very common both in Germany and 
German-Switzerland. Jacob Weber, the head of the household 
and owner of the house, was a man of some thirty-five 
years old, and being both a landlord and a peasant, pre- 
sumably in easy circumstances. With him lodged his brother, 
an officer of the commune; and there dwelt under the same roof 
another family of Webers, composed of the father and three 
sons, who worked on the land, and a daughter, Maria, twenty- 
four years old. The two families, though not very nearly 
akin, were on friendly terms, and Jacob and Maria, accord- 
ing to the girl’s account, were betrothed’ Be that as it 
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may, she informed him in December, 1884, that, as one conse- 
quence of their intimacy, she was likely to become a mother, 
on which, as she said, he promised to make her his wife 
gs s000 as possible. J acob, however, denied both the promise 
and the betrothal; and as it afterwards came out that Maria 
had already borne a child, her testimony on this point is perhaps 
open to doubt. Actions for breach of promise do not lie in 
Canton Berne; buta girl who bears an ante-nuptial child can sue 
the putative father for an indemnity ; and the possibility of 
being mulcted in two or three thousand francs seems to have 
greatly perturbed Jacob’s mind, for like most men of his class, 
he was of a niggardly disposition. If matters had been less 
complicated he would probably have elected to marry Maria, as 
the less disagreeable alternative of the two; but he happened 
to be courting another young woman of the name of Elizabeth 
Staempfli, who almost at the same time as Maria Weber de- 
clared herself to be in a similar condition. It must be admitted 
that the morals of Cerlier certainly leave a good deal to be 
desired, and we trust that in this regard it forms an exception 
to the bulk of the rural communes of Switzerland. 

It was clear that Jacob Weber could not marry both these 
women; but as paying indemnities to both was equally out 
of the question, he decided to marry one, and for reasons 
which do not appear, gave the preference to Elizabeth—per- 
haps because he liked her best, though from what subsequently 
came to pass, he does not seem to have had any particular love 
for either. 

This was the state of things in December and January last. 

Jacob had married Elizabeth and taken her to his home, and 
Maria was living in the same house with her father and 
brothers,—to a man with any sense of delicacy not a very 
pleasant position. But Weber’s domestic relations gave him much 
less concern than the impending claim for compensation; and 
by way of avoiding the consequences of his offence, he resolved to 
make a summary end of the girl he had discarded. Poison 
appeared to be the readiest means of effecting this object; and 
under the impression that mercury would kill he contrived, on 
two or three occasions, to introduce a quantity of the mineral 
into the soup which was being prepared for the Webers’s 
family dinner. But he was mistaken ; mercury is comparatively 
innocuous. Moreover, when the Webers saw the bright little 
globules swimming about in their broth they thought something 
was wrong, though they do not appear, as yet, to have sus- 
pected Jacob, and threw the stuff away. Jacob next tried arsenic, 
which he obtained under the pretext that he wanted it for kill- 
ing rats. The time he chose for administering it was Sunday, 
that being the day on which Maria dined with her father and 
brothers, who would necessarily be poisoned at the same 
time; for Weber, as before, could think of nothing better 
than putting the bane into the soup-pot. But on neither of 
the two occasions on which he made the attempt did he use 
enough arsenic to kill; and though all the five Webers suffered 
from the effects of the poisoning, none of them died. These 
incidents, all of which happened between February 1st and 
March 3rd, naturally roused suspicion; the authorities were 
communicated with, and Jacob was shortly thereafter arrested 
ona charge of attempted murder. In the meantime, as subse- 
quently appeared, he had made a determined attempt to poison 
his newly-married wife. He had married her for the reason 
already mentioned ; but she appears to have been mistaken in 
her diagnosis, and Jacob found that he had married the wrong 
woman. It was not suggested that she had deceived him; and 
if the expected child had been born, he would necessarily 
have been put to greater expense. The mistake, in fact, 
did not cost him anything. All the same, he resented it 
bitterly; and deeming the offence worthy of death, he gave 
his wife a Schmelzbrédchen—a sort of bun or large cake—literally 
charged with arsenic, and told her to eat it, as it would do her 
good. Then he left her. But when she broke a piece off and 
saw that holes had been made in the cake and filled with white 
powder, she had doubts about its goodness, and hid it away. 
The chemist who afterwards analysed this Schmelzbridchen 
said that it contained enough arsenic to kill twenty people. 

The disclosure of ‘these facts naturally led to Jacob’s com- 
mittal for trial, and he was interrogated in the way usual on 
the Continent, when, as the Swiss papers say, “ he made com- 
plete avowals.” Prisoners in such circumstances generally do 
make complete avowals. Jacob Weber, however, does not seem 
to have required much pressing, and he answered the questions 
put to him by the President of the Court with the frankness of 
& man who feels that he has nothing to conceal, and very little 


of which to be ashamed. When asked what he had against 

Maria Weber’s father and brothers that he tried to kill them, he 

said that he had nothing at all against them; that he rather 

liked them, in fact; but that he could really contrive no other 

way of getting Maria to take the poison than putting it in the 

soup, which was to form part of the family dinner. When asked 

why he left his wife, after giving her the poisoned cake, he said 

that it would have made him uncomfortable “to see Elizabeth’s 

death-agony,” and at the mention of his mother’s name he wept. 

The case, as will be seen, presents no judicial features of 

exceptional interest. Jacob Weber is not a poisoner of the type 

of Brinvilliers or Palmer, but a stupid peasant, who in the most 
clumsy way imaginable tries to poison five people while he 

wants to kill only one—if we include his wife, two. The interest 
of the case is chiefly psychological ; it lies in the motives and 
character of the criminal. There is a common belief that 
murder is seldom or never committed save for some powerful 
motive. Yet here we have a man who, however stupid he may 
be, is neither a maniac nor an idiot, trying to kill four people 
** whom he rather likes” in order to save himself trouble; for 
intimate as Jacob Weber was with Maria, he might easily have 
contrived to give her the poison without putting it in the family 
soup-pot. Compared with his convenience, a few lives more or 
less were nothing; and as his wife had disappointed him, or, as 
he probably put it to himself, “taken him in,” she, too, must 
die—not in his presence, however; the sight of her sufferings 
would have made him feel uncomfortable. He did not like 
anything that gave him trouble—which was fortunate, since if 
he had taken more pains with his poisoning, six people who are 
now alive would have prematurely died. Unlike Marie Jeanneret, 
another Swiss poisoner, he neither poisoned people for the 
pleasure of seeing them die, nor out of that lust of power which 
has been the motive of so many crimes, but, as it would seem, 
out of sheer callousness. He had not even a rudimentary 
notion of the sanctity of human life. Similar callousness is 
probably much more common than is generally supposed; for 
when the law is anywhere weakly administered, murders always 
increase; and if it were possible to kill by mere volition, with- 
out any risk of detection and punishment, killing would be 
as common as stealing. In countries where capital punishment 
still prevails, both in fact and theory, the horror of murder, 
the habit of regarding it as the greatest of crimes, are beyond 
question greatly intensified, if not actually created, by the awful- 
ness of the penalty which it entails. In a book some time since 
reviewed in these columns—“ Across Texas on a Mustang ”’—the 
author mentions that in Texas horse-stealing is regarded as a 
more heinous offence than assassination, the reason being that 
convicted horse-dealers are invariably hanged, while convicted 
murderers almost as invariably get off—either scot-free or with a 
short term of imprisonment. The fear of hanging, as we know 
too well, does not always stay the murderer’s hand; but if it 
ever does act as a deterrent, it would almost certainly have done 
so in the case of a passionless, potential assassin like this man 
Weber. Had the penalty of the offence he contemplated 
been death, a man so fond of his ease and so averse from trouble 
would have hesitated long before trying to kill his wife because 
he was vexed, and to murder his mistress because he wanted to 
save his pocket. The worst, however, that he had to fear was a 
term of imprisonment, and the sentence he actually received 
was fourteen years’ detention. In some of the cantons, and, we 
believe, in Canton Berne, the utmost punishment that can be 
awarded for the worst of murders is fifteen years’ confinement ; 
and the lot of murderers is made no harder than that of ordi- 
nary offenders. That the abolition of the death-penalty for 
wilful homicide tends to relax the moral fibre of a community is 
proved by the comments of the Swiss papers on this very case. 
While they have very little to say in reprobation of Weber’s 
crime, they dwell much on the severity of his punishment. 
Fourteen years’ imprisonment! Why, even if he should survive 
his punishment, his life will be practically gone, his capacity 
for enjoying it destroyed. As if a man who has compassed the 
deaths of six persons for no reason in particular had any right 
to live at all, much less to live an enjoyable life. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S FORESIGHT. 
| To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTAToR.” | 
Sir,—It is now exactly twenty years since the letter, of which 








the enclosed is a copy, was written by Lord Palmerston to Lord 
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John Russel]. It is so interesting that I think the public will 
appreciate its republication.—I am, Sir, &., E. B. 
“ September 13th, 1865. 
My Dear RvssEtL,—It was dishonest and unjust to deprive Den- 
mark of Sleswick and Holstein. It is another question how those 
two Duchies, when separated from Denmark, can be disposed of best 
for the interest of Europe. I should say, that with that view, it is 
better that they should go to increase the power of Prussia than 
that they should form another little State to be added to the cluster 
of small bodies politic which encumber Germany, and render it of 
less force than it ought to be in the general balance of power in the 
world. Prussia is too weak as she now is ever to be honest or in- 
dependent in her action; and, with a view to the future, it is de- 
sirable that Germany, in the aggregate, should be strong, in order to 
control those two ambitious and aggressive Powers, France and Russia, 
that press upon her West and East. As to France, we know how restless 
and aggressive she is, and how ready to break loose for Belgium, for 
the Rhine, for anything she would be likely to get without too great 
an exertion. As to Russia, she will in due time become a Power 
almost as great as the old Roman Empire. She can become mistress 
of all Asia, except British India, whenever she chooses to take it; 
and when enlightened arrangements shall have made her revenue 
proportioned to her territory, and railways shall have abridged dis- 
tances, her command of men will become enormous, her pecuniary 
means gigantic, and her power of transporting armies over great 
distances most formidable. Germany ought to be strong in order to 
resist Russian aggression ; and a strong Prussia is essential to German 
strength. Therefore, though I heartily condemn the whole of the 
proceedings of Austria and Prussia about the Duchies, I own that I 
should rather see them incorporated with Prussia than converted 
into an additional asteroid in the system of Europe.— Yours sincerely, 
PALMERSTON.” 





SMALL HOLDINGS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ } 

Srr,—I have read with great interest the letter on “Successful 
Small Holdings in England,” from Mr. Frederic Impey, which 
was published in your paper of August 29th. It gives details 
of one district in England, and especially of one particular case 
there, which throw some real light on the conditions under 
which the number of small landowners may be increased. My 
recollection of the evidence before the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission ia respect to the small owners of the county of 
Lincoln, is that they are suffering even more than tenant- 
farmers from the present agricultural depression. But it does 
not necessarily follow from this that new purchasers might not 
often succeed where old occupiers have failed. There are, how- 
ever, some points which I do not clearly understand in the 
remarkable case of Thomas Bush, mentioned by Mr. Impey, 
and which he gives as a “fair sample” of the class. In the 
first place, Mr. Impey says that “ holdings above one acre are 
mostly farmed by men whose sole occupation is the land.” : 

But this does not appear to be the case with Thomas Bush. 
The facts of his case, as reported by Mr. Impey, are very 
remarkable. They are as follows:—He began as a labourer, 
whose wages were 12s.a week. The want of full work, how- 
ever, even at these wages, “ made him wish for land of his own.” 
He was thrifty. His wife also was thrifty. Despite a family 
of seven children, and despite some want of full employment, 
he saved £10 a year, until £100 had been accumulated. As 
this saving is said to have been effected out of a total income of 
less than £32 a year, leaving only £22 a year for the support 
of himself, his wife, and seven children, the case is evidently 
one of extraordinary thrift and self-denial. Probably there 
must have been some other source of income or of wages; but 
this supposition does not detract at all from the pre-eminent 
merit of Thomas Bush and of his wife. He then bought land 
to the extent of five acres, paying for it £355. Of this sum, £255 
must have been borrowed on mortgage on the property, £100 
only being paid in ready-money. His next step was to let three 
acres out of the total of five acres, thus becoming a landlord 
with a tenant under him who paid him rent. What 
that rent was is not stated, but the price he paid for 
the land (supposing it to have been at thirty years’ 
purchase) would indicate that the rental value of the 
land must have been about 47s. per acre. Possibly he 
may have got a tenant to give him more, as no doubt he let his 
three acres at the highest rent which could be got in the market. 
Then he is said to have himself worked one and a half acres, 
leaving another half-acre unaccounted for. But the rent of 
the three acres which had been let, together with the pro- 
duce of the acre and a half which he worked himself, does not 
seem to have been enough to enable Thomas Bush to make 
farther way. He therefore “ got work on the railway, where 
wages were better, and savings consequently greater.” What 
these wages were is not explained, nor the kind of work which 








could be carried on besides the working of one and a half aeres 
of land. But whatever these wages were, “he was able after 4 
while to take all the land into his own hands, and besides to 
build a house costing £130.” Off this land the total sales lagt 
year were £47, besides at least £14 of produce consumed. The 
total produce of the farm is thus said to have been £61,—or, in 
other words, a gross return equivalent to wages at the rate 
of a little more than 23s. a week. Against this no other 
outlay is mentioned than £10 a year for the feeding of pigs, 
This would reduce the net income to £51 a year, which 
is less than 20s. a week of wages for the whole family. Yet out 
of this income Thomas Bush contrived to save enough to pay 
off his mortgage of £255, which saving, however, he preferred 
to spend in the purchase of more land. 

Now, on this outline of Thomas Bush’s history some diff- 
culties occur to me. In the first place, how did he work hig 
land? Was it entirely by spade-labour, expended by himself 
and his family ? Was there no horse-power used at any time of 
the year? If there was any such work done, why is the cost of 
it not added to the £10 spent on the food of pigs? Again, 
where did he get his manure? Was it bought, or was it pro. 
duced on the farm? If it was bought, what was the cost of it? 
If it was produced on the farm, what was the cost of the cows 
or the cattle from which it came? Or did the pigs, costing only 
£10 for food, produce manure enough for the whole five acres? 
Again, if there were cows or cattle of any kind, what was the 
cost of the houses required for their accommodation ? A cottage 
fit for a married couple with seven children is of itself not easily 
built for so small a sum as £135; but if it included offices and 
outhouses fit for a few cows, this sum is wholly inadequate 
Lastly, what was the outlay on the cows or cattle P Were there 
no implements of cultivation? If there were, what was the 
cost of them P 

Perhaps Mr. Impey would be kind enough to explain in your 
columns the answer to these questions. I believe that by far 
the largest possible returns from five acres of rural land in our 
country are to be obtained by spade-labour, and by the stall- 
feeding of cows fed upon the crops so raised. Yet there is no 
allusion made in Mr. Impey’s statement to anything of the sort. 

I fully agree with Mr. Impey that there may be many men 
like Thomas Bush who may prefer to own, and to live upon the 
ownership of, land, rather than to live on wages, or upon savings 
otherwise invested; and I know no more important question 
than that which concerns the methods, and the exertions, and 
the sacrifices by which they may attain this end. In a case so 
eminently successful as that of this Lincolnshire labourer, one 
desires above all things to know how it has been done. Mr. 
Impey has evidently paid great attention to the subject; and I, 
as well as many others, would be most grateful for a fuller 
explanation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Inverary, September 8th. ARGYLL. 





DEPRESSION IN TRADE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—It may seem paradoxical to ascribe in any measure the 
present depression in trade to increased thrift and providence on 
the part of the people; yet an influence that is unmistakeably 
at work in checking enterprise and minimising individual ex- 
penditure in small communities may have a large share in pro- 
ducing the stiffness and limitation in trade that are experienced 
throughout the country. For long years the industrial classes 
and small traders have been encouraged to “save” their money 
in order to provide against days of adversity, or for old age. 
They have been exhorted in season and out of season, and enticed 
by savings’ banks and schemes of many kinds, to limit their 
expenditure and keep firm hold of their savings, until many of 
them have come to believe that it is their duty not to use the 
money they make. This teaching is bearing fruit. Many of 
these people have, by following this advice, advanced into higher 
positions, and in prosperity they are actuated by the same pru- 
dential considerations. They are more careful to make sure of 
what they have than to risk it in trade in order to add to it. 
This I consider a characteristic of the present age, the opposite 
extreme of that reckless speculation that now is only represented 
by the schemes of impecunious adventurers. Mr. Goschen 
recently showed us that the middle-classes are proportionally 
adding most to their incomes, and an increasing share of 
what should be current wealth is being absorbed by classes 
who have not the courage to spend it with the fearless- 
ness of those who owned and spent money as a matter of 
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privilege and right. Another influence at work in the 
same direction is the striving after greater equality, or rather 
the desire to be equal in the social scale with those who are 
esteemed higher than ourselves. This is believed to be attain- 
able only by the making and the “saving” of money. Those 
whose influence and social position depend upon their possessions 
cannot risk these in the same way as persons whose status is 
determined by descent and titulary distinction. In confirmation 
of this explanation of one cause of depression, I point to the 
fact that with dull trade at the present time there is less bank- 
ruptcy and less suffering than there has beer in similar periods 
of depression in past times, because the “ saving ” that has pro- 
duced depression has prevented disaster and destitution. I 
venture to suggest that it would revive trade if the people, 
instead of being frightened into “saving” all they can get a 
hold of, were encouraged to spend their money freely in the 
faith that with restored confidence and revived trade they will 
be able to make a comfortable living,—be able to “live and let 
live.’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jedburgh, September 7th. JaMES CREE. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sm,—Since Mr. H. E. Keene tells us, in his letter to you, that 
an article of his on the Channel Islands is likely to appear in 
the Fortnightly Review, will you allow me to express a hope, 
which in your columns is likely to meet his eye, that he will in 
that article attempt to answer a question which I have never 
seen noticed by those who have descanted on the social and 
economical system of those islands? There is no use in dis- 
cussing why the islands are able to maintain their dense 
population, unless we are first sure that they do maintain it; 
therefore, I ask whether they do soP We all know that there 
are British garrisons there, the pay of which—and, no doubt, 
much other Government expenditure connected with the 
garrisons—must go to swell the aggregate income of the islands. 
We know, too, that the islands are favourite places of residence 
for persons deriving incomes from the United Kingdom. And, 
besides the permanent residents, the mere summer visitors 
must spend a sum forming no inconsiderable item in the budget 
of the islands. But we do not know what all this amounts to; 
and yet, unless we can form some idea on the point, no con- 
clusion can be drawn from the density of the island population. 

No one would think of inquiring what was the legal or social 
system of Gibraltar as an element in determining how 18,000 
persons, besides the military, can live on the Rock. The case of 
the Channel Islands, in respect of their dependence on external 
sources of income, must be intermediate to those of England 
and Gibraltar. But in what degree of proximity does it stand 
to either extreme? Mr. Keene says that “it is time that the 
social history of these little nations was studied by English 
publicists.” The fact is, that English publicists have written a 
great deal on it, and I imagine that the reason why what has 
been written on it has fallen so flat is that no attempt, so far as 
[have seen, has been made to answer this question. 

To avoid misconception, I may add that the question will not 
be answered by saying that the islands import so much food 
of certain kinds and export so much food of certain 
other kinds, and that thus there is a balance of food 
one way or the other. The question is not whether 
the islands produce food enough for their population, but 
whether they maintain them,—that is, whether they also clothe 
them, and provide them with the other articles which in their 
actual way of living they consume; of course, either by pro- 
ducing such clothes and other articles, or by furnishing the 
means of procuring them. In short, the question which the 
peculiar circumstances of the Channel Islands irresistibly sug- 
gest—except, it would hitherto seem, to those who have written 
about them—is the part played in their economy by external 
sources of income. I am deeply interested in the multiplication 
of landed properties in England, and shall be glad if the answer 
to the question now put should relieve the example of the 
Channel Islands from the uncertainty which, with many reflect- 
ing readers, has deprived much of what has been written about 
it of all weight.—I am, Sir, &c., J. WESTLAKE. 

Chelsea Embankment, S.W., September 5th. 





(To rHE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—It might interest your readers to refer to two articles 
which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for January 1st, 1876, 





and October Ist, 1879, written respecting the Channel Islands 
and the peculiarities of Jand tenure within them by F. Barham 
Zincke and G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. I know the islands well, 
having frequently and very recently visited them, and except 
as regards climate, can think of no reason why small holdings 
should answer better or flourish more there than in England, 
ceteris paribus. The people are certainly very thrifty, and ap- 
parently contented and well-to-do. They are very independent, 
and extremely jealous of their ancient rights and customs. The 
land by no means strikes one as exceptionally productive—in 
fact, to my mind, cannot compare with the rich valleys which 
abound in England. I do not profess to understand the question 
of land-tenure sufficiently to form a decided opinion on the sub- 
ject; but Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s remarks, in his article to which I 
have referred as to the advantages of the three functions of 
landowner, capitalist, and labourer being combined in one 
person, seem to me to be weighty, to say the least.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dorchester, September 6th. H. Symonps. 





FREE LAND AND FIXITY OF TENURE. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ } 

Srr,—I have before me the address of Mr. Henry Robertson, 
the Liberal candidate for Merionethshire. In it he declares 
himself in favour of the abolition of the Laws of Entail and 
Primogeniture, and in favour of the cheap transfer of land. In 
other words, he is an advocate for “free land,” as understood 
by Mr. Bright and Lord Hartington. One of the principal 
objects of this reform is to get rid of limited ownership, which 
so greatly hampers free dealing with land. And yet in the 
same address he says that he is in favour of “ fixity of tenure.” 
Is not this a reintroduction of limited ownership, and in its 
most objectionable form? And was it not in great part to 
remove the intolerable deadlock produced by this form of land- 
tenure that the Irish Land Purchase Act was passed P—I am, 
Sir, &e., Free Lanp. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—You will oblige me if you will allow me to add a few 
words to those of Mr. Lee-Warner on the subject of Free 
Schools. As a member of the London School Board, I have 
reason to know that fees are not the real hindrance to regular 
attendance. In our schools five-sixths of the cost is now borne 
from public funds, and during the last year fees were remitted 
wholly in more than 50,000 cases, so that the cry for Free 
Schools in London is raised not for the relief of any real 
burden, but because anything called “ free ” has a popular ring. 
But if we extend our view over a wider area, we shall better 
realise the financial effects of such an educational revolution. 

We have now in England and Wales nearly 19,000 efficient 
Elementary Schools, of which about 4,000 are Board Schools and 
nearly 15,000 Voluntary. In all these schools together there are 
nearly three and a half millions of children in average attendance, 
of which number two-thirds at least are in Voluntary Schools. 
The remaining one-third are in Board Schools, ata cost of nearly 
five millions sterling a year. If from any cause the two-thirds 
now in Voluntary Schools were thrown into Board Schools, an 
additional sum of about seven or eight millions sterling would 
have to be provided from some source to carry on their educa- 
tion. For no one who has studied the subject doubts that the 
abolition of fees in Voluntary Schools means the gradual but 
certain disestablishment of more than one thousand efficient 
Elementary Schools, on the building of which alone more than 
five millions sterling have been spent by voluntary effort during 
the last fifteen years, and which are now earning Government 
grants almost equal to those earned by Board Schools. 

If the agitators for the abolition of fees turn to other 
countries for lessons in this matter, they will find little en- 
couragement. The example of the United States may be said 
to have completely broken down ; and I can myself testify from 
personal knowledge that in two at least of our most important 
Colonies—viz., New South Wales and South Australia—the 
maintenance of school-fees co-exists with a first-rate system of 
elementary education. But if we are to have Free Schools, all 
classes of the community must be included. Personally, I 
should not have objected if the State had taken off my hands 
the education of my two sons at Eton and Harrow. But 
whether the Income-tax is to be doubled in order to give us 
Free Schools all round is a question to be decided by the new 
electorate.—I am, Sir, &c., 


September 8th. Antuur MILs. 
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POETRY. 





IN THE SUMMER TIME. 
So beautiful the day had been, 
I scarce could deem that it would end; 
To me it was a constant friend, 
A presence rather felt than seen. 


I watched the swallow in its flight, 

I watched the bounding river’s flow, 
And caught the sun’s delicious glow 
Through all the sleepless hours of light. 


A gentle tremor of the air 

Swept the tree-tops with murmurous sound ; 
While stretched upon the heathery ground 
I kissed my Mother’s purple hair. 


And happy memories of the years 
Came wafted on the summer breeze— 
Like perfumes borne from far-off seas— 
Till pain was softened into tears. 


It was a bliss to breathe, to move, 
All thoughts of sorrow fled away ; 
Joy was my visitor that day, 
And with him hand in hand eame Love. 
JOHN DENNIS. 





A MEMORIAL. 

FROM THE LATIN OF STATIUS. 
Qv1p referam expositos, servato pondere, mores P 
Que pietas, quam vile lncrum, que cura pudoris, 
Quantus amor recti, rursusque, ubi dulce remitti, 
Gratia que dictis, animo quam nulla senectus. 
Se Raperis, genitor, non indigus evi, 
Non nimius, trinisque decem quinquennia lustris 
Juncta ferens: sed nec leti tibi janua tristis ; 
Sed te torpor iners, et mors imitata quietem 
Explicuit, falsoque tulit sub Tartara somno. 





IDEM ANGLICE REDDITUM. 
How shall I tell thy manner frank and free, 
Save for the due control of gravity ? 
The piety that held mere lucre light, 
The grasp of honour and the love of right ; 
Or—pleased in gentler pastime to engage— 
The grace of speech, and mind that could not age. 


Nor late nor early taken, Sire, wert thou ; 
For threescore years and five had stamped thy brow, 
When carried painless thro’ the narrow door 
Death in Repose thy spirit overbore, 
And, while slow numbness o’er thy senses crept, 
So did’st thou die, as one that only slept. 
Eastbourne, August 22nd. Herman MERIvALE. 
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MR. HENRY FORBES’S “ EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO.’* 
DELIGHTFUL as to most persons are descriptions of Nature when 
written without affectation and in sufficiently good language, 
it often happens that such descriptions are the reverse of pleasing 
to those who, possessing a fondness for plants or animals, have 
intelligently added thereto some real knowledge of the objects of 
their taste. Thus while the merits of the Natural History of 
Selborne strike equally the adept and the tyro, many imitations 
of that charming book, if imitations some of them are entitled 
to be called, affect only the uninstructed. The reason of this is, 
and ought to be, obvious; but it is for all that seldom perceived. 
The writer who can touch alike both learned and unlearned 
must have something to tell that both will care to read, and that 
something, if not absolutely new, must be in the main correct 
and worth telling. 

In this book we have a real naturalist speaking to us of 
things worthy to be spoken of, and things that he under- 
stands far better than almost any other man,—a naturalist 
fit to rank as an observer with Darwin and with Belt, with 








* A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago: a Narrative of Travel 
and Exploration, from 1878 to 1883. By Henry O, Forbes, F,R.G.S., &c. London : 
Sampson Low and Co. 








Mr. Bates and Mr. Wallace, not to mention others, some 
of whom, alas! have laid down their life before they could give 
to the world the results of their observations. Mr. Henry 
Forbes, in his preface, apologises for his book not having “ the 
literary grace and finish” of that written by his immediate pre. 
decessor, the author of The Malay Archipelago. We think he 
has underrated his own capacity. It is true that here ang 
there we find a rugged sentence—one, perhaps, the grammar of 
which is doubtful or its meaning not evident at a glance, 
blemishes that might easily and advantageously be removed 
against a second edition by a friendly reviser,—but there is q 
spirit and a charm in the whole narrative that carries the reader 
onward, regardless of such slight defects, while most surely the 
author rises at times to a level of very considerable merit, and 
there are passages which for mere penmanship will favourably 
compare with those written by any naturalist, while they are all 
the more pleasant since they are obviously written without 
effort. Omitting the scientific portions, which are wisely 
appended to the different portions of the narrative, the general 
reader will, we think, scarcely find a dull page in the whole volume, 
and is more likely to put it down with a feeling of regret that Mr, 
Forbes has not told him more,than with the sensation, so common 
after reading books of travels, that the author has been insuffer. 
ably prolix. One reason, perhaps, of this is that the “Eastern 
Archipelago” is a very wide phrase, comprehending many dis. 
similar lands, many wholly diverse scenes, and many distinct races 
of men. Mr. Forbes’s wanderings extended from one end of it 
to the other—to say nothing of that extremely interesting spot, 
the Cocos-Keeling Islands, situated considerably on the hither 
side of anything that can be properly called the Archipelago, 
Taking only the human races with whom he lived and had to 
deal, we have the unsophisticated settlers on the little group just 
named, the true Malays of Java and Sumatra—differing, how- 
ever, greatly in many important particulars—the nomadic forest- 
haunting Kubus, supposed to be descended from the earliest 
inhabitants of the latter island, the semi-Christianised people of 
Amboina, and the doubtfully descended populations of Timor- 
Laut, of Buru and Timor—to say nothing of Papuans or the far- 
penetrating Chinese, and, of course, Dutch and Portuguese—one 
or other of which nationalities dominates over nearly all the rest, 


Mr. Forbes has divided his volume into six parts, treating 
respectively of (1) the Cocos-Keeling Islands, (2) Java, (2) 
Sumatra, (4) the Moluccas and Timor-Laut, (5), Buru, and (6) 
Timor. It is hard to say which of these is the most interesting, 
and certainly each might form the subject of a separate review; 
but those about which he gives the most novel, and therefore, in 
one way, the most important, information, are the first and third. 
Keeling Island is already classical ground, for there the ‘ Beagle,’ 
in her memorable voyage, anchored for nearly a fortnight, and 
there Darwin elaborated that famous theory on the structure 
of coral-reefs, on which his reputation so long rested, since after 
holding its own without a rival for more than forty years, it has 


been impugned. It is not for us here to enter into the discus- 
sion, upon which the last word has by no means been said. 
More instructive to the general public is the remarkable state- 
ment of Mr. Forbes that after the captain of a Queen’s ship had 
in 1857 visited Keeling Island, and declared it part of her 
Majesty’s dominions, it was found that he had come to the wrong 
place, for the island that it was intended to annex was situated 
somewhere else! However, the mistake was set right some 
twenty years later, and the Cocos-Keeling group, which since 
1825 had been virtually, though not formally, a British possession, 
was properly enrolled among the dependencies of the Empire. 
Perhaps before another sixty years have passed away, the in- 
tense geographical ignorance which now pervades the educated 
Philistine of this country may give place to such a moderate 
share of geographical knowledge as will, among other things, 
save England from being the sport of American surveyors or 
German Chancellors. Small as is the area of this group of 
coral-reefs, and small as are its flora and terrestial fauna, both 
the latter are of great interest, while the wealth of the oceanic 
inhabitants of its shores is abundant, and Mr. Forbes 
seems justified in pointing to the advantages it would 
possess for a marine biological station. We wish we 
had room to dwell on several other matters of which Mr. 
Forbes tells us in his account of this fascinating spot—its crabs, 
its corals, and its cocoanuts. If ever there were “isles of 
palms” deserving the name it is here, and here the cocoanut- 





tree indulges in wanton sports—producing occasionally persist~ 








only recently, and that as the result of far wider observation, 
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2s 
ent branches crowned with leaves, instead of fruiting spikes 


only—and thereby adds to the beauty of the already graceful 
palm. One hint the author lets drop (p. 24) seems worthy of 
notice in connection with the curious and often unaccountable 
cases of poisoning by eating fish that so frequently occur in 
tropical islands. He says that “there is a species of Scarus [a 
Labroid fish represented in our seas by the Wrasses] which 
requires to be prepared for the table with very great care, for 
should the gall-bladder be ruptured, and its contents escape 
into the body-cavity, the flesh of the fish becomes quite poisoned.” 
He speaks of several instances of children dyiny from this cause, 
and of a frigate-bird on which the effect was immediately fatal ; 
for, after picking off the surface the entrails of one of these 
fishes, it rose only some thirty feet in the air, and fell back on 
the water lifeless. 

We must pass over the portion relating to Java to mention 
more particularly the chapters on Sumatra, every page of which 
is highly interesting on account of the variety of subjects 
touched by the author. We are sure that if he had chosen to 
do so, he might have brought out a whole volume of valuable 
matter on this island alone; and it must have been with some 
discontent that he condensed his notes on a country with so 
exuberant a fauna and flora—each of them marvellous for 
beauty and curiosity—into less than one hundred and sixty pages. 
Sumatra is in one sense an old land, one on which many books 
have been written, and there may be people who fondly think 
that they “ know all about it.” To such persons we have only 
to say, read what Mr. Forbes has written, and acknowledge your 
error. It is perfectly clear that there is room for half a dozen 
more travelling naturalists of his kind before the novelties of 
this teeming island will show signs of exhaustion. Moreover, 
it would be well if some of these half dozen travelling naturalists 
would lose no time in wending their way thither. The real 
virgin forests are suffering systematic violation, and the ex- 
perience of other countries tells us what that means. Sumatra 
is one of the largest islands in the world, and it will take a 
longer time to ruin its peculiar features than it does to ruin 
those of a smaller area; but the ruin is inevitable sooner or 
later as things go on now, and we know that such ruin pro- 
ceeds with progressively accelerating force. Unless something 
of a wholly unexpected nature happens, it is quite probable that 
another half century will see Sumatra as bare as Barbadoes. 
Of course, there will be gain to the human race in regard to 
material prosperity ; but the loss to the human race in regard 
to scientific knowledge—not an unimportant factor in the 
fature of human happiness—will be irreparable, and it behoves 
naturalists of all kinds to make the most of the short time that 
awaits them. And here a word—even in a whisper—of protest. 
Tt seems to us hardly necessary that a botanist should fell, one 
after another, the mightiest growths of the forest simply to 
supply his herbarium with specimens of their foliage, flowers, 
and fruits, More than that, the cutting down of one of these 
gigantic trees involves the destruction of many others, which are 
levelled to the earth as its ponderous bole, wide-spreading and 
interlocking arms and branches crash through the serried ranks 
of its neighbours. Surely the botanist can devise some means 
of gaining his strictly innocent ends without doing all this 
mischief. But this by the way. 

Just as we have said that the narrative of Mr. Forbes’s 
researches in Sumatra might be expanded into a whole enter- 
taining volume, so, if space allowed us, at least a whole article 
might be well devoted to what he tells us of Timor-Laut—a 
name, it would seem, arbitrarily bestowed on a group of islands, 
more properly to be called Tenimber, of which islands he has 
the high merit of being the first naturalist explorer. Yet there 
the fates were against him; and, after settling himself (very 
uncomfortably, it would seem), he found that very little explora- 
tion could be effected. In fact, the place at which he settled— 
Ritabel, on the island of Larat—was subject to a temporary 
siege or blockade instituted by its neighbours. Every night the 
village was under watch and ward, and imagination carries us 

back to the middle ages of Europe, aye, and even of England, 
when in such circumstances every possible access to a town was 
closed—drawbridge up and porteullis down. Every morning 
the gates were opened, and the inhabitants went out into the 
country about their several businesses with the utmost caution. 
These being performed, they returned at evening within the 
protected precincts, taking care at the last moment to guard 
their retreat by besetting every path with sharp-pointed bam- 
boos or other effective obstructions, which the earliest to go 





forth from the refuge the next morning had to remove, that no 
harm might come to the honest wayfarer. Under conditions of 
this kind, it is simply wonderful that Mr. Forbes—who, by the 
way, was now accompanied by his wife, the partner of his cares 
and pleasures, but a brave lady, as the story shows, and certainly 
no encumbrance—did as much as he did in the study of natural 
history. The confinement to which he was subjected was, of 
course, irksome to the last degree; and naturally chafing 
against it, he tried to release himself and his fellow-residents by 
going on a peaceful embassy to one of the discontented neigh- 
bours. There, it will be seen, he endured about as bad a 
quarter of an hour, short of bodily pain, as ever fell to the lot 
of a travelling naturalist, and he was glad to make his escape 
by the simple stratagem of a bolt-hole. He obviously had a 
very narrow escape. Worse luck, however, befell him. Every- 
body ought to know that in tropical climates one of the greatest 
troubles of a botanist is the difficulty of drying the specimens 
collected for his herbarium. ‘The collection from Timor-Laut 
was not only large, but absolutely unique—no naturalist, as we 
have said, having ever before formed one on this group. Un- 
speakable must have been his mortification to find, on his return 
from a short marine excursion, that it had just caught fire and 
been destroyed through the carelessness of his otherwise 
faithful Chinese servant; and the only consolation left to 
Mr. and Mrs. Forbes was that, had the fire extended, the 
doubtful toleration with which they were regarded in Larat 
would have been turned to downright hostility, and in all 
probability they would have paid with their lives for the mis- 
adventure. After this they had to suffer for a time from the 
alarm of an attack on the village, which fortunately turned out 
to be false, and then from the real experience of famine. Yet 
in the very nick of time the good ship ‘ Amboina’ hove in sight, 
and with a thankful heart Mr. Forbes saw his wife, and his 
scarcely less-beloved collections, safe on board. Now we have 
to add that all this is told in the calmest—we had almost written 
cold-blooded—way. The imminent dangers to which the author 


and his wife had been exposed, and the discomforts (worse, per-" 


haps, in the long-run than the dangers) they endured are evident; 
but both are treated lightly, and hence it is that we form a 
much higher opinion of Mr. Forbes as a scientific traveller, 
from the placid temper which seems never to have been ruffled, 
than from the mere fact of his interesting discoveries and pains- 
taking observations, though these place him in a rank above the 
average of his calling. A writer of the modern school would 
have made out of these events a narrative more exciting than 
the imagination of half the authors of sensation-novels could 
compass ; but in us the plain unvarnished tale inspires feelings 
which could not be raised by the artificial agony “ piled on” 
by the practised penman. We infinitely prefer Mr. Forbes’s 
unexaggerated language. 

The exigencies of space compel us to leave unnoticed the 
author’s account of Buru and of Timor. In neither of these 
islands was he tried by such hazards or misadventures as had 
before befallen him; but his narrative continues to the end 
interesting and highly readable. For the same cause we must 
forbear recounting his botanical and zoological prizes. Due 
meed, we are sure, has been or will be accorded to him by our 
scientific contemporaries. It is only necessary to point out that 
those in search of exemplifications of many of the wonderful 
contrivances of nature to which Mr. Darwin first gave a mean- 
ing will find here a store that will be highly grateful. The in- 
stances of “‘ mimicry” of which Mr. Forbes tells us, though not 
absolutely novel in kind, are startling enough. The marvellous 
spider (Ornithoscatoides decipiens) which lies on its back at one 
end of a thin white web it has so spun over the surface of a leaf 
as to simulate accurately the dung of a bird, even to thick- 
ening the web towards the edge of the leaf—“ as if to represent 
some of the fluid portions of the excreta arrested in a drop before 
it had altogether run to the margin” (p. 216)—was one of his 
most remarkable discoveries. The figure at p. 64 is very poor. 
A better notion of the creature and its creation may be gathered 
from plate 51 of the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 
1883; but even that is by no means what it ought to be. The 
passage (from which we have copied only a few words) in which 
he tells of his second meeting with an example, is worth any- 
one’s reading. Not less interesting is his finding the “ mimicry ” 
of Honeysucker (Philemon) by Oriole (Mimeta), already 
noticed by Mr. Wallace in Buru, and elsewhere, repeated in 
Timor-Laut. 


A pleasing recollection it must be to Mr. Forbes that wherever 
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he went, with one exception, he met with a hearty welcome 
from the Dutch and the Portuguese authorities. This exception 
was afforded by the Governor of Amboina,—a gentleman whose 
name has been more than once commemorated by naturalists, 
—and it is not easy to suggest why he did not follow the admir- 
able example set by other Colonial officials. Mr. Forbes gives 
us no hint to explain this strange conduct, and we are left to 
wonder whether he was regarded as a poacher in his intended 
descent upon Timor-Laut, which Governor Riedel looked upon 
as his preserve,—let to a German naturalist as shooting-tenant ! 
However, as matters turned out, it does not seem that Mr. 
Forbes would have been at all better-off for the protection that 
was refused to him. 

For illustrations this book compares favourably as to numbers 
with most others of similar character, though that, perhaps, is 
not saying much, since in works of this sort there is scarcely a 
paragraph that might not fitly have a corresponding illustration; 
but, except the maps, which are fair, there is little to praise and 
much to deplore as to execution; for, however skilful may 
have been the draughtsman, the engraver has spoilt nearly all. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Linton that for the present the art 
of wood-cutting is lost, and we have seldom seen, even in the 
costliest American or French examples of it, any that are so 
aggravating as some of these. Hold the page out at arm’s length, 
or, still better, reflect it in a mirror, and you may form some 
idea of what the draughtsman intended you to see at that sort 
of distance; but anything like truth of detail (artistic or other- 
wise) is wholly wanting. This we do not say is the fault of Mr. 
Forbes. Every one knows thatin a matter of this kind an author 
is generally at the mercy of his publishers, and there is no reason 
why publishers as a class should be aware of the difference 
between false art and true when the public certainly do not 
perceive the distinction. But it is the duty of a reviewer to 
point out shortcomings of this nature ; and perhaps we may also 
venture upon another grumble, which is that this work was not 
issued in two handy volumes—like its prototypes, Mr. Wallace’s 
Archipelago and Mr. Bates’s Amazons—instead of in thesingle big 
tome that is wearisome to hold, and by its weight detracts from 
the almost unmixed pleasure we should otherwise enjoy in read- 
ing Mr. Forbes’s pages. 

HISTORY OF PRIVATE-BILL LEGISLATION.* 
A History of Private-Bill Legislation sounds rather dull; but 
Private-Bill legislation has of late been the subject of so much 
discussion in Parliament and the Press, and is so likely to attract 
the early attention of a reformed Parliament eager to rid itself 
of extraneous burdens, that at the present moment Mr. Clifford 
may be congratulated on the timely appearance of his work. 
Two volumes are, perhaps, a more than adequate allowance for the 
subject; but happily only one has appeared at present, and the 
greater part of that consists of an Introduction which cannot 
be said to be dull. In Mr. Clifford’s hands, indeed, the subject 
becomes interesting, and is full of novelty for most people, 
including, as appears from Mr. Pemberton’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century this month, those who have had most to do 
with Private Bills. To him, as to most people, it will be news 
that the time of Parliament has been largely taken up with 
Private Bills “from the earliest times to the present day.” 
Indeed, in old times, the meeting of Parliament was quite as 
much, if not more, important for the redress of private wrongs 
or the help of private persons than for the transaction of public 
business and the passing of public Acts of Parliament. So long 
ago as 1280, in the reign of Edward I., six hundred years ago, 
Parliament found the pressure of private petitions so great that 
it had to pass a general order referring all petitions for the redress 
of private wrongs to the Chancellor, or Exchequer, or the ordinary 
Courts. Yet, even at the present day, or at least as late as the 
Queen’s Accession, Parliament appointed, in the same form as 
was used five hundred years ago, in the reign of Edward III., 
receivers and triers of petitions, not only from Great’ Britain 
and Ireland, but even for “ petitions de Gascoigne et des autres 
terres et pays de par la mer et les isles.” These old petitions 
were rather for relief in the nature of judicial than legislative 
assistance, so far as they needed legislative help, and for what 
would now be called personal, rather than local, Acts. But it 
was not till the latter half of the present century that the bulk 
of purely personal Private Bills was reduced, and the Local 
Bills assumed the predominance in Private-Bill legislation which 








*A History of Private-Bill Legislation. By Frederick Clifford, Barrister-at- 
Law. 2vols. Vol.I. London: Butterworths. 1885. 








they now hold,—not that Local Bills were unknown in 
times, as Mr. Pemberton seems to suppose when he says 
Private-Bill legislation was of no public importance till the 
of last century. On the contrary, as early as 1314, in the rei 
of Edward II., a petition for relief in the nature of a Privane 
Bill was presented by the Commonalty of London, “ especial] 
those of East London,” for the repair of the bridges and <a 
ways on the Stratford Road, which were in such bad condition 
that “nul homme ne put bonement passer, ne vitale, ne autres 
biens par la carier, par qui le pople avandite est molt grave et 
la vile de Londres durement encherie.” The roads of Oxford. 
shire also formed the subject of an Act as early as 1421, The 
prohibition against weirs on rivers, which holds a prominent 
place even in Magna Charta, appears again and again in quagi- 
Private Bills for the Severn, the Thames, and other rivers, from 
1285 downwards. A Canal or Waterworks Bill was passed in 157] 
to authorise the City of London to bring the river Lea by a new 
cut to the neighbourhood of the City. In 1541 Gloucester 
obtained an Act authorising the Corporation to repair the 
ancient conduits, and also find a new supply of water. In 1543 
a similar Act was obtained by the Corporation of London, 
Under an Act of 1585 Sir Francis Drake brought water to 
Plymouth from Dartmoor. As early as 1566 private enterprise 
was authorised by Act of Parliament to execute works of public 
improvement, when John Baptista Castilian, a Groom of the 
Chamber, was authorised to reclaim Plumstead Marsh, receiving 
one-half the land as a reward. Tavern-licensing began under 
Act of Parliament in 1552. A Sanitary Act was passed to 
prohibit nuisances from the killing of cattle and the scalding of 
swine in the City of London on a petition from the parishioners 
of St. Faith’s and St. Gregory’s complaining of the “ corrupt 
airs engendered thereby ” as early as 1488. Private-Bill legis. 
lation, therefore, whether local or personal, is no new thing; 
and no doubt it has been in its day a very excellent thing. In 
old days the interference of Parliament, even in private quarrels, 
was beneficial. It redressed grievances which, owing to the 
greatness of the offenders, could be redressed in no other way; it 
mitigated the rigour of the common law, or provided for defects 
in the powers of the Court of Chancery and the Heclesiastical 
Courts by private Estate and Divorce Acts when no other power 
could interfere, and when public opinion was not ripe for inter- 
ference. It fostered and protected private enterprise, and enabled 
it to override selfish opposition at a time when, outside half-a- 
dozen large towns, there was no public spirit, and the best schemes 
for the public welfare were liable to be defeated by any less 
power than that of Parliament. But, to argue from its antiquity, 
or from its utility in times past, that the system of Private-Bill 
legislation is a good thing per se here and now, is a very long 
step, which Mr. Clifford indeed takes, but in which every dis- 
interested person who considers the matter from outside will 
decline to follow him. The history of Private-Bill legislation 
may indeed be considered, in one respect, as a perpetual struggle 
of Parliament to be rid of the burden of it. In 1280, it made, 
as we have seen, a vigorous effort to get rid of merely judicial 
legislation. But the burden still continued, and as late as 1391 
petitions were still presented to Parliament, to enforce claims to 
land of which the Common Law would not, or could not, take 
cognisance, and which were referred to Chancery. Indeed, the 
growth of the Chancery jurisdiction was aided, if not created, 
by the reference to the Chancery by Parliament of legal cases 
which could not be dealt with at Common Law, and the Court 
of Chancery may, therefore, be regarded as the first attempt of 
Parliament in the direction of devolution. 

As soon as one kind of private legislation was got rid of, another 
kind grew up. Bills of attainder, and Bills for reversing attain- 
ders, were the outcome of the Wars of the Roses and the religious 
differences of the Reformation. Estate Acts, arising out of the 
difficulties of tenure, began as early as the reign of Henry VI. 
Naturalisation Acts began even earlier, as there is one case in 
1295 ; but there was not another till the reign of Heny IV., after 
which date they began to grow more frequent. Divorce Acts 
began after the Reformation (before which divorce was practically 
easy) with “an Act for disannulling of the marriage between the 
Lord Marquis of Northampton and Lady Anne Bouchier ;” but 
it was not tillafter Lord Ross’s Divorce Act in 1670 that Divorce 
Acts became common. Local, as distinguished from personal 
Acts, we have already noticed. Inclosure Acts began in 1606, 
but even during the reign of Anne there were only two inclosures 
by statute; they became more common in the reign of George 
I., and in the reign of George III. they were more numerous 
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— 
than Railway Bills are now. Bills for the reorganisation of 
charities have also been passed from time to time, but the 

ter proportion in the Georgian era. All these Bills were ex- 
. pensive enough in character, but, with the exception of Divorce 
* Bills, they were unopposed Bills, and, therefore, cost nothing 
"like the time or the money which Private Bills now cost. Yet 

* it was on account of the enormous cost and delay of these Bills, 

> gnd the occupation of the time of Parliament with unworthy 
objects, that Parliament gradually devolved those proceedings 
on other tribunals. Thus Estate Acts were rendered to a great 

- extent unnecessary by the passing of Lord Cranworth’s Act in 

1860, Lord St. Leonard’s Acts, the Settled Estates Acts, and 
now the Conveyancing Act and the Settled Land Act. The 
result is that while Estate Acts in Parliament in the sixty-five 
years, 1801 to 1866, numbered 2,000, in the seventeen years, 1867 
to 1884, there were only 130, and the number is diminishing and 
ought now to cease altogether. So from 1801 to 1865 the number 
of Naturalisation Acts was 400; between 1867 and 1884, owing to 
the process of naturalisation being devolved on the Home Office 
and to the amendment of the law as to aliens holding property, 
there were only 13. Divorce Acts from 1805 to 1857 numbered 
196. From 1860 to 1884 there were still 5, owing to the 
absurdity that British, 7.e., other than Irish, subjects in Ireland 
must still be divorced by statute; but otherwise the work of 
Parliament devolved on the Divorce Court. Charity Private 
Acts from 1801 to 1865 numbered 600. Since 1860 the Charity 
Commission, and the Endowed School Commission now fused 
with it, have obviated the necessity of going to Parliament; and 
though some bodies, like the Sheffield Town Trustees, still prefer 
to spend their money in Acts of Parliament, and though, except 
in the case of educational endowments, the powers of the 
Charity Commission are limited, yet now an Act of Parliament 
is simply a luxury indulged in only owing to solicitors’ 
love of costs. A similar reduction has been effected in 
regard to things ecclesiastical, such as church building, by the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical and Church Estates Com- 
missioners. But perhaps the most conspicuous instance of saving 
time, money, and property by the adoption of the principle of 
devolution, is that of the Enclosure Acts. These had risen from 
2in the reign of Anne, to 16 in the reign of George L., 226 in 
the reign of George II. (33 years), and to 336 in the 60 years 
of George III., dealing in all with at least 6,000,000 acres. In 
1845 the Enclosure Commissioners, now the Land Commis- 
sioners, were appointed, and though more than 600,000 acres 
have been enclosed since, the enclosure was done without 
troubling Parliament and without the enormous costs previously 
incurred. Moreover, now that it has parted with its direct con- 
trol over individual enclosures, Parliament has found it much 
more easy to deal with principles and general legislation on the 
subject ; so that now enclosures are reduced to a minimum, and 
the public interest is effectually safeguarded in those that are 
made. If these acts of devolution had not been successfully 
accomplished, it is awful to think what hundreds of thousands 
of pounds would have been spent in useless and unproductive 
expenditure, and how much greater the arrears of Parliament 
would have been in both public and private business. 


If, however, Parliament is to cope successfully with the ever- 
growing demands of public legislation, it must carry the prin- 
ciple still further. While Parliament kept the control of divorce, 
only the richissimi womini could procure divorce. Women, how- 
ever rich, were practically as unable to obtain divorce as the poor. 
An uncontested divorce case cost at least £800; a contested one, 
£8,000. Since the Divorce Act, if there has not been absolute, 
there has been a far greater approach to equal justice between 
the sexes and for all classes; and it is impossible to doubt that 
happiness and morality have alike been benefited by the change. 
The saving of money and the benefit to the country caused by the 
substitution of the regular and inexpensive action of the various 
commissions named for the interested and spasmodic and costly 
action of Parliament, is simply enormous. Why should not the pro- 
cess be extended to the railway, gas, and water, dock and harbour, 
and other purely commercial or municipal matters that now 
waste the time of Parliament and the money of the nation, 
merely to swell the income of a clique of surveyors, solicitors, 
and barristers? Mr. Clifford’s answer, like Mr. Pemberton’s 
in the Nineteenth Century, appears to be twofold. First, he says, 
in effect, ‘ Look at the enormous capital which has been invested 
in undertakings under Parliamentary sanction, which could not 
have been undertaken without Parliamentary sanction, and see, 
therefore, what immense benefits Parliament has conferred on 


the country, and ask how any inferior tribunal could do the 
like.’ Second, ‘ It is all very well to apply the principle of devolu- 
tion to such personal matters as divorce and naturalization; 
but how can you apply it to such vastly important local matters 
as railways, and gas, and water?’ The first answer is really too 
absurd to be worth wasting pen and ink over. Mr. Clifford 
might just as well claim that the organ-blower was the efficient 
cause of Dr. Stainer’s performances in St. Paul’s Cathedral, as 
that Parliament was the cause of railway or dock building, because 
Parliamentary powers were necessary to their being carried out. 
If going to Parliament had been a means of compelling land- 
owners to accept reasonable prices for lands taken by a railway 
company, instead of furnishing an additional lever for additional 
extortion, there might be something in the plea. The vast expenses 
and delays and uncertainty of the proceedings might have been 
justified ; but every one knows that the necessity of an appeal to 
Parliament has had the very opposite effect, and that a pro- 
minent cause of the smallness of railway dividends and the host 
of railway failures has been the frightful expense, direct and 
indirect, due to Private-Bill legislation. No tribunal could be 
imagined which could have performed the work with more 
expense, with less regard for public interests, and less foresight 
and intelligence, than Parliament. Every page of Mr. Clifford’s 
book bears abundant evidence that once given the principle 
involved in the compulsory taking of land, which is the sole 
cause of the necessity of going to Parliament at all, Parlia- 
ment has been a clog and a hindrance to enterprise, not a help. 
But, as Mr. Clifford shows, Parliament has, by its treatment of 
the two latest forms of industrial undertaking which have come 
under its cognisance, expressed a decided opinion that the 
present system of Private-Bill legislation is to be avoided. In 
the case both of tramways and electric lighting it has to a large 
extent adopted the principle of devolution. In both cases it has 
preferred to pass general Acts, leaving their application in detail 
to an outside tribunal, the Board of Trade, merely maintaining 
the nominal control which is evinced by the necessity of sub- 
mitting a Bill for the confirmation of the Provisional Orders for 
the formal sanction of Parliament. As regards undertakings 
within the limits of the jurisdiction of a single Local Authority 
—say tramways, or gas, or water—there is no reason at all why 
Parliament should not devolve its jurisdiction on the Local 
Authority, Town Council, or County Board, when County 
Boards are elective and when Town Councils have gathered all 
local power into their own hands. As regards “international” 
undertakings, which pass through, or, like the conservancy of 
rivers, affect more jurisdictions than one, surely the Board of 
Trade, or the Local Government Board, or a body like the Rail- 
way Commissioners, could not be more dilatory, more expensive, 
or more narrow-minded than Parliament itself; while there would 
be one great advantage gained, that Parliament itself would 
approach the discussion of principles in dealing with general 
laws affecting such matters without bias and without fixed pre- 
judices. In showing clearly that Parliament has always been a 
clumsy and dilatory tribunal for dealing with private and par- 
ticular interests, and that it has from time to time recognised 
its own shortcomings and devolved the work on special bodies 
more fitted to perform it, Mr. Clifford has done good service. 
The learning and industry he has brought to bear have been 
great ; and if when he goes into details he is inevitably dull, the 
general reader will find the Introduction, which forms the 
greater part of this volume, full of interest and novelty. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR ROLLESTON.* 
TERE are many ways of advancing knowledge, and Professor 
Rolleston’s way was that of a teacher rather than that of an 
original investigator. Not that he was no investigator; on 
the contrary, his restless mind never ceased to busy itself 
with investigation of one kind or another; but he loved more 
to range over the wide field of human knowledge than to 
occupy himself with that profound, continuous, and con- 
centrated study of portions of it that, under the conditions of 
modern science, can alone furnish directly valuable results. 
His magnwin opus, Forms of Animal Life, published in 1870, 
of which the new edition promised by Mr. Hatchett-Jackson 
is anxiously awaited, is the only considerable work he pro- 
duced; his other writings, seventy or eighty in number, 
consist of reviews, monographs, notes of researches, and 
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physiological or anatomical essays, always interesting and 
often important, but rather as stimulants to research than 
as examples of original investigation. He was too discursive, 
too fond of dwelling upon every point that incidentally pre- 
sented itself in the course of his work, to achieve results of solid 
and permanent value; but the versatility of his mind, combined 
with his enthusiastic nature and his immense and singularly 
varied erudition, made him an admirable teacher. He imparted 
not merely knowledge, but the love of knowledge, and com- 
municated to his pupils that intellectual morality which was 
one of his chief characteristics, and which impelled him, at a 
time when it was not quite easy to follow the impulse, to discard 
every prejudice and seek after truth with the earnestness of 
scientific faith. Mr. Savory, first his instructor and afterwards 
his friend, contributes the following judgment of him to Mr. 
Tylor’s excellent biographical sketch :— 

“ What always struck me in Rolleston was his abounding energy, 
his profuse mental activity...... Bagong... s.5 2 6 was con- 
stantly striving at the solution of some question or other, either in 
argument or discussion or in a long monologue, delivered with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, to which he had no difficulty in compelling his 
friends to listen...... He started a subject or line of thought. 
Ideas and speculations from all quarters soon crowded in...... 
until at length we were watching a torrent of words on some ques- 
tion as remote as possible from the subject which originally pro- 
voked it...... He had splendid abilities, a marvellous memory 
abundantly laden, a singularly quick and clear apprehension...... 
but lacking somewhat, perhaps, the power of patient thought, of 
steady and sustained reflection.” 

Of such a man the work could not but be “abundant, clever, 
brilliant, but too diffuse and fragmentary ’—a judgment the 
contents of the present volume amply bear out. Over the whole 
field of biology, in the widest sense of the word, these papers and 
addresses carry the reader. Anatomy, physiology, craniology, 
ethnology, medicine, zoology, botany, archeology, education, and 
sanitary science, in turn invite his attention. Professor 
Rolleston’s favourite studies were many; but he had a decided 
preference for what may be termed either archwological zoology 
or zoological archeology. The opening essays of the second 
volume, “ On the Domestic Cat, of Ancient and Modern Times,” 
and “On the Cat of the Ancient Greeks,” are interesting 
in themselves, and well exemplify his mode of treatment, 
while they abundantly display his immense erudition, both 
classical and scientific. Their object is to show that the white- 
breasted or stone marten, Mustela foina, was “ functionally ” 
the “cat” of the ancients; and though the two papers occupy 
only seventeen pages, they bring together a mass of evidence 
that betokens an astounding width of reading in ancient and in 
medizval literature as well as in modern science. It may be 
doubted, however, whether more is proved than that y2a% was 
some kind of Mustela which was kept as a house-pet. ‘To the 
numerous quotations from Greek writers might have been added 
a somewhat Rabelaisian line from the Clouds. Catus and catta, 
the etymological ancestors of our “cat,” are Low-Latin words, 
though the latter is found in Martial (XIIL., 69),— 

‘*Pannonicas nobis nunquam dedit Umbria cattas ;” 

denoting, however, not the cat, but some sort of weazel. Pro- 
fessor Rolleston does not cite the passage, neither does he tell us 
that the cat is not mentioned in the Bible, a singular fact, seeing 
that it was domesticated in Egypt in very early times. In the 
apocryphal Book of Baruch, however, the cat is once mentioned. 
Of catus, the etymology is as uncertain as the origin of puss 
herself. The word may be connected with catulus, a puppy, 
diminutive of canis, the playfulness of the kitten and the 
puppy being similar in character; or possibly with the Sabine 
word cdtus, a form of acutus, having the signification of 
“sly” or “cunning.” The Greek «idovgos is somewhere 
fancifully explained as meaning #Aarsy ri» odpdv, “to wag 
the tail.’ The Arabic word is qitt or qutt. In Chinese a cat 
is known as kiw li, ‘ house-fox,” or perhaps, “ house-marten ;” 
in Japanese as neko, * rat-killer,” showing that in both countries 
the cat was an importation. It was domesticated in Europe in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, but was certainly not 
common until after the Crusades. 

The most important and valuable of the papers in these 
volumes is the one upon the series of prehistoric crania from 
British barrows, collected chiefly from the North of England, 
and especially from the East Riding of Yorkshire, and pre- 
sented to the Oxford University Museum by the Rev. W. Green- 
well, F.S.A. Taken in connection with the other craniological 
and archeological essays here brought together, they form an 
introduction to the study of British archwo-biology of the 





highest merit. It is true no very definite conclusions are pre. 
sented; but this is, and until research shall have been greatly 
extended must remain, a defect inherent in the subject. Pro. 
fessor Rolleston did, however, feel himself justified in asserting 
that the elongated (dolichocephalic) and fairly “ well-filleq ” 
(convex and not flattened externally, and with greatest width 
between the parietals low down) oval Anglo-Saxon cranium was 
the prevalent form in England. But the great question whether 
the dolichocephalic (long-headed) or the brachycephalic (broad. 
headed) race possess the higher mental power is not decided, 
Virchow and Broca both assert brachycephaly to be a higher 
form of skull than dolichocephaly ; but neither appear to have 
duly considered the effect of high-headedness combined with 
broad or long-headedness, and high-headedness (above the 
parietal bones) is almost confined to the dolichocephalic race, 
while it will hardly be said that the “ germanische Typus” (in 
its best form high and long-headed) is other than at least 
one of the highest types known. Probably it will event. 
ually turn out that dolichocephaly and brachycephaly 
have but little significance of a specially mental character, 
beyond, possibly, what present knowledge appears to indicate, 
some connection between dolichocephaly and the intellect 
rather than with the emotions, while the reverse is the case 
with brachycephaly. A much more important mark is the 
position of the parietal prominences; the more posterior the 
situation of these, the more space they point to for the anterior 
and nobler portions of the encephalon. And their situation 
is, as a rule, nearer the back of the head in brachycephalic 
than in dolichocephalic crania. 

Here we must stop. There are many divisions of that study 
of man which has been declared the highest of all that can 
engage the attention of mankind, and few are more interesting 
than the one Professor Rolleston took his chief delight in, 
But the reader, biologist or archzologist, must be referred to the 
volumes themselves; if both a biologist and an archeologist, he 
will the better enjoy their suggestiveness and profit by their varied 
learning. Of the personality of Professor Rolleston but little need 
be said. An admirable biographical sketch, by his friend and 
colleague Mr. Tylor, is prefixed to the work ; and the portrait in 
the first volume well recalls, says his biographer, the face and 
bearing of the late Linacre Professor. Born in 1829, he died in 
1882, after a quarter of a century’s strenuous and incessant 
labour at Oxford. He took a delight in his work, and was an 
enthusiastic as well as a most able teacher,—fluent, pleasant 
voiced, clear, full of knowledge, sympathetic, accurate, in- 
defatigable ; in a word, an ideal professor of the kind whose 
work lives long after them, less in their books than in the 
hearts, minds, and intellects of their pupils. The simple 
religion of his youth he preserved through the Sturm und 
Drang of Newmanite and Puseyite Oxford, to maintain it 
unchanged throughout his scientific career. In politics he was 
a moderate Liberal, an earnest advocate of the Permissive Bill, 
and an opponent of unrestricted vivisection. But he was only 
incidentally a politician, he was above all things a teacher of the 
science of Biology, and as such his example will long be fruitful 
at the great University which, himself a classical scholar, he was 
among the first to force from the anachronism of medizval 
classicism. es me 

A DISAPPOINTED GENERAL.* 
A mititary career was the natural destiny of the son of a 
vigorous Peninsular officer, who had fought through the 
Napoleonic wars, and who wore a memorial lock of Sir John 
Moore’s hair, cut from his old chief’s head on the fatal field of 
Corunna. An orphan boy of barely seventeen, Henry Durand 
sailed for Bengal in 1829 as Engineer Cadet, with the recom- 
mendation of exemplary conduct and diligence and very con- 
siderable ability. He went out by the ‘Lady Holland,’ having 
as fellow-passenger Dr. Alexander Duff, whose work in India he 
always greatly admired, reckoning his own by contrast as “a 
mere flash in the pan.” The misfortunes of the long passage 
including storm and shipwreck, might have been accepted by 
a superstitious mind as a forecast of his future career. And, 
as events turned out, not so very unfitly; for, although Durand 
eventually raised himself to a very high position, yet his forty 
years of Indian service were brimful of struggle and disappoint- 
ment, and his melancholy death by a miserable accident suitably 
crowned his thwarted career. With his dying lips he told his 
* The Life of Major-General Six Henry Marion Durand, K.C.S.I., C.B., R.E. 


By H.M. Durand, C.S.I. 2 vols. London: W. H. Allen and Co.—A Letter to H. 
M, Durand, Esq., C.S.I. From Major Evans Bell, London: Chatto and Windus. 
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hildren “ that his life had been a hard and bitter one, and that 
the only thing which had borne him through it had been the 
love and fear of God.” 

To the filial eyes of Sir Henry Durand’s son and biographer, 
«all men seem small compared with him.” It is not easy, then, 
to realise the painful feelings that must have lacerated the mind 
of theson as he set forth in summary the personal results of his 


father’s career :— 

“Tn the main, so far as he was concerned, my father’s career had 
been an unsuccessful one. He had landed in India forty years 
pefore full of soldierly pride and aspirations, and conscious that 
be had it in him to win honour in the field. To the last this 
feeling remained with him. Shortly before his death, talking as he 
gometimes talked, rather sadly and wearily, to one of his children, he 
had referred to his lifelong passion. He had always, he said, felt 
‘the power of the sword,’ and known that he could wield men. 
When young and undistinguished, he had in fact done much to guide 
and influence important military operations. But for one reason or 
another ambition had been crushed out of him, ‘doubtless to some 

ood.’ He had had only one chance, in 1857, and then he had made 
asmall force do the work of a large one; but otherwise his life had 
been a misfire. ‘Now it was too late.’ It was, in fact, too late. His 
personal gallantry and coolness were conspicuously shown on more 
than one occasion, and the Malwa campaign proved that he had mili- 
tary ability of a very high order. But he never had the good fortune 
to be placed in a position where he could make for himself a name 
asa great commander, and he cared little for any other success. 
His life, as he told his children, had been a hard and bitter one, full 
of conflict and opposition and failure, full also of wearing grief and 
anxiety.” 

This is surely a mournful retrospect; and the whole of the 
first volume (which contains the Life) is in perfect keeping with 
it, The pages are laden with the lamentable cry of unjust 
oppression, insulting neglect, and defeated hopes. The causes 
are by no means inscrutable—Durand’s morbidly self-centred 
mind, his exaggerated estimate of his own powers, and con- 
sequently of his expectations. We do not include the eternal 
rigidity and knotted perplexity of red-tape, because this 
probably did more for him than against him. Durand’s first 
stage of service was in the North-Western Provinces on engi- 
neering works, and such had been his energy and intelligence 
that the chief engineer to the Army of the Indus specially 
applied for his services on the first Afghan campaign. And 
here, at the first step, his evil genius all but thwarted 
his eager hopes. “ At times I think,” candidly writes Colonel 
Durand, “the punctilious and rather haughty deference with 
which he treated his superiors repelled some of those who 
were most willing to be his friends. Among others, Sir 
Henry Fane [the Commander-in-Chief], who had known 
his father’s family, was at first hurt and offended at 
something of the kind. He got over the feeling, but it very 
nearly cost my father his chance of active service; and with 
others a similar attitude more than once did him harm.” In 
the ensuing campaign, Durand distinguished himself no less by 
his magnanimity than by his valour. We have no sympathy 
with the imputations cast upon him in this respect. Sir Colin 
Campbell, on hearing how he had surrendered to a comrade the 
command of the party which was to blow-in the Cabul Gate of 
Ghazni, exclaimed with emphasis,—‘‘ By God, Durand, I would 
not have done that for my own father!” And Lord Keane after- 
wards frankly declared to him—‘ Had it rested with me, I 
would have handed over to you my Cross of the Bath as the 
rightful owner of it.’ An excess of generosity, no doubt; 
but still very high testimony to Durand’s peculiarly valuable 
services, which were officially ignored, and with official per- 
sistence. The inevitable quarrel, however, presently arose, 
this time with Sir W. Macnaghten, and Durand, by good-luck, 
returned to India with Lord Keane. But he was “ much 
angered and disheartened.” ‘‘The results of his professional 
labours in Afghanistan had been appropriated without acknow- 
ledgment, and thecredit assigned to others;” and his absence from 
India had thrown him out of his previous grooves for advance- 
ment. These troubles deepened his serious thoughts of entering 
the Church, but even here his personal uprightness checked his 
progress, for he could not accept the doctrine of eternal damnation. 
Joining Lord Ellenborough’s staff as aide-de-camp, Durand was 
presently made secretary, being still a lieutenant of Engineers ; 
but this again appears to have been only a misfortune in dis- 

: gain app nite : ; 
guise. A quarter of a century later, in a lamentation over his 
omission from a list of K.C.B.’s, he wrote in reference to this 
position :—“ The best years of my life were passed in unmerited 
ill-treatment, because, as Lord Ellenborough could not be 
reached, it was gratifying resentment to make me suffer 
vicariously for the hatred borne him,” To a certain limited 





extent, no doubt, Durand was a scapegoat, the secretaryship 
having before Ellenborough’s time been regarded as one of the 
prerogatives of the Civil Service; while other special circum- 
stances concurred in bringing Durand into relations of personal 
antagonism with men who afterwards were in positions to make 
him uncomfortable. At the same time, his delicate refusal to 
accept various high appointments offered to him by Lord Ellen- 
borough left him naked to his enemies on his chief’s recall. As 
Commissioner of Tenasserim, he found himself exposed to the 
very untender mercies of Sir H. Maddock, during the temporary 
absence of Lord Hardinge on the Sikh frontier; and although 
we are distinctly of Colonel Malleson’s opinion that the charges 
against him were “frivolous in themselves, and subsequently 
proved to be utterly unfounded,” they helped to press the iron 
into Durand’s soul. For a moment the cloud lifted, and Durand 
saw fighting at Chillianwala and Goojerat. But only for a 
moment, for Durand considered every appointment offered 
him as absurdly beneath his deserts. and harassed his 
superiors with refusals and argumentative explanations. On 
his cold acceptance of the political agency at Bhopal, 
Sir Charles Napier, his very good friend, wrote plainly :— 
“‘ Were I in Lord Dalhousie’s place, I tell you honestly, I would 
throw you overboard on receiving your answer...... His 
desire to serve you has been evident, an@in return your answer 
is very little short of insult.” He held Bhopal till 1853, and in 
this year he wrote :—* My last five years in India have been worse 
than waste of time; they have been years of painful wear of 
heart and mind, and of corroding indignation.” Durand had 
unquestionably been ill-used ; both in military rank and in civil 
employment his fair advancement had been retarded by red-tape 
and prejudice; but clearly he was his own worst enemy, through 
his querulous and resentful provocation of opposition. “This 
opinion,” said Mr. H. Drummond, in a friendly out-spoken letter, 
“is not only my own, but it is what I hear all your friends say.” 
Darand’s appointment to the Indore Presidency in 1857 
was the turning-point in his career. His upward progress 
was slow, but he steadily forced his way. We have no intention 
of following his steps, having already indicated sufficiently 
the essential causes of the slowness of his progress. Nor, on 
second thoughts, shall we re-examine his behaviour at Indore 
during the crisis of the Mutiny, or the subsequent treatment of 
Holkar, which is in the very closest connection with the action 
of Durand on the outbreak. Ina very elaborate appendix 
Colonel Durand disputes on these points with Sir John Kaye 
and with Mr. Dickinson and Major Evans Bell, and not in the 
best taste. His supercilious references to Mr. Dickinson do not 
help him. Even if “the majority of those who read these 
pages have probably never heard of Mr. Dickinson or his 
pamphlets,” that does not refute the pamphlets. Those who 
care for the facts of history and the honourable treatment of a 
great Indian Prince will certainly have heard of Mr. Dickinson 
and his pamphlets, and, what is more, they will have read the 
official records with their own eyes and intelligence. We cannot 
affect surprise or indignation that General Durand did not rise 
to a supreme command; on the contrary, we should have taken 
it as perfectly explicable if he had not risen above a captaincy. 
The different bearing of such splendid soldiers as Outram 
or Campbell, when placed in similar positions of personal 
difficulty with superiors, is instructive; and we are very 
sure that their fame will never be measured by their official rank. 
The mind that poisons a man’s life and imperils every step of 
his worldly advancement because he will be aut Cesar aut 
nullus, is remarkably apt to render him nullus. And this, we 
fear, is the inevitable prospect for General Durand. Many of 
the papers reprinted in the second volume intensify the regret 
that Durand did not oftener forget his personal pride, for he 
could think well and write usefully when there was no excite- 
ment in the air and no opening for the fatal concerns of self. 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES.* 
Tur romantic charm of fatality has not lost its spell in fiction, 
although we have fallen upon matter-of-fact and material days. 
Human nature is still stronger than fashion, and we love mystery, 
the inevitable, inscrutable fulfilments of what novelists have 
called “ weirds”” so persistently, that now “ their right there is 
none to dispute,” just as well as Mrs. Radcliffe’s readers loved 
those things; but we like them served with a piquant sauce 
of actuality. It is a dainty dish, accommodated to the innate 





* The Waters of Hercules, By E. Gerard. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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inclination of the novel-reader and to the variety of that taste 
prevailing at the moment, that Miss Gerard sets before us in 
her latest novel. We have a story of modern life, a drama 
acted in a foreign country—very foreign indeed, for even yet 
Roumania is not all in the day’s-work of the autumn tourist— 
@ romance sufficiently romantic to please readers of quite old- 
world tastes, but withal, its people are such folk as we see and 
heararound us. This stream of fancy rises in far antiquity, when 
the Baths of Hercules were the resort of the invalided heroes of the 
Roman armies, the gilded youth of the Roman Empire, and the 
lovely ladies whom we may contemplate on canvas wherever 
the works of Mr. Alma Tadema and those of his imitators and 
competitors are seen. The “cure” must in those days have 
been as severe as the wounds, “as deep as a well and as wide 
as a church-door,” of which we read in the old chronicles with a 
simple feeling of amazement that any one at all who was in the 
way of them was left alive; for Miss Gerard tells us of the 
health-seekers “sitting for three days and nights up to their 
necks in the hot sulphur springs.” 

The terrible legend of “Gaura Dracului” is admirably told,— 
whether such a legend really exists we do not know; but if not, 
Miss Gerard is to be congratulated upon a vigorous invention. 
The grim fatality with which the awful rift in the solid earth is 
still invested, the inexorable demand of the god for human 
victims at fixed periods, with the strange lingering belief in the 
legends of the Pagan times held by the Bohemian and Roumanian 
peasantry, make the desired impression upon the reader. In 
the narrative of “ The Legend,” prefixed to the story, there is a 
satiric touch very cleverly given. The ladies Flavia and Lavinia 
are discussing the fate of their dear friend, done to death by the 
jealous suspicions of her husband, who has expiated his brief 
madness by casting himself down the hideous abyss into which 
the murderer hired by him has hurled the innocent victim of his 
fury and his want of faith. At first they are sweetly com- 
passionate, lavishly laudatory, and, for themselves, inconsolable. 
But as they talk their feelings become modified and their views 
changed. She was not so beautiful; perhaps she was not so 
true; there certainly was “ something in it,” about that young 
Aurelius Crispinus. So the dialogue goes on, until the two 
women, having stripped their dead friend of her beauty and her 
virtue, and arrived at the conclusion that the fate she has met 
with served her right, that her husband was a great fool to have 
loved her, and a greater fool to have died for her while women so 
much prettier survived ; finally agree that they should be guilty 
of aggrieving their other friends by want of confidence if they 
failed to impart their impressions to the society at the Bath 
without delay. 

After a long lapse of centuries, the “ prologue ” takes us to 
the classic land, under a new order of things; we journey by the 
Danube to the Valley of Hercules, where on one side is Servia, 
and on the other Hungary, and we are at once involved in a 
story of love and learning. Here, it seems to us, Miss Gerard 
has lacked courage; she has been afraid of a genuine, whole- 
hearted, romantic love-story, and she has supplied extenuating 
circumstances to mollify modern taste, by making the noble 
Hungarian girl, who falls in love with her worthless brother’s 
German tutor, Adalbert Mohr, slightly ridiculous, while the 
learned German antiquary is too weak a character to inspire a 
strong interest. There was no reason in the world why 
Ascelinde Damianovies de Draskoes (especially with such a 
name) should be made large, lazy, and ignorant. 


The story of The Waters of Hercules has to do with the 
daughter of this pair. Their own love affair is the weakest 
part of the book. Miss Gerard is only moderately gifted with 
humour; she has it not of the supreme kind that is always dis- 
criminative, and unhesitatingly rejects a second-rate suggestion. 
Ascelinde’s resorting to the Magyar equivalent for the Polite 
Letter-Writer, and addressing to her absent lover a letter copied 
from its pages, is foolish but not funny; and at a later epoch 
of the story, Mr. Howard’s complaining of his being called “ Sir 
Houare” by “natives”? who cannot master his English name, 
and harping on the subject, is merely an expedient for the supply 
of the necessary padding. On the other hand, there is real 
humour in the contrast and conflict between the purely romantic 
and imaginative character of the heroine of the story, Gretchen 
Mohr—daughter of Adalbert and Ascelinde—and Madame 
Francopazzi, formerly her friend Belita, who starts fair 
with her in their common project of making their fortunes, 
but comes to the finish under very different circumstances, 
before Gretchen has made her first swerve from the 











course on which the race for the Mammon-stakes is run, The 
reverential but puzzled attitude of Belita’s husband, whose 
existence she ignores, not at all from ill-nature, but because she 
naturally has as much thinking as she can do in the con. 
tinuous study and organisation of her dress; the perfectly 
serious way in which she regards every incident and occasion 
from the point of view of clothes; the frank, even hearty, selfish. 
ness of the woman, are all admirable. Belita and Gretchen are 
decidedly successful in their concord, their contrast, and their 
antagonism. Not so the evil influence cf the story, Princess 
Tryphosa, who loves Baron Tolnay, who loves Gretchen, who 
loves Dr. Komers (a man of the type of Currer Bell’s heroes, with 
just a dash of Kingsleyism), and is loved by him. Princegg 
Tryphosa is a copy of “ Ouida’s” lavish, unscrupulous, hateful 
women, considerably modified by Miss Gerard’s refinement, but 
still a copy of a fatiguing type. Baron Tolnay is the villain 
of the story,—a pernicious villain, too; but he is not altogether 
hateful, even when he is most wicked. Therein lies the art of the 
writer; she means to punish Tolnay; he is not going to win or 
to escape, and somehow she makes us sorry for him, even before 
we get a glimpse of the way in which the fatality of “Gaura 
Dracului” is about to be fulfilled. 

The resumption of the legend, the weaving of it with the 
modern story, which it invests with a captivating mystery and 
awe; the local traits of scenery and manners; the incidental 
persons and illustrative sketches, especially that of the Bohemian 
boy who is under a vow not to reveal the situation of “Gaura 
Dracului;” the haunting influence of the legend upon Gretchen’s 
mind ; the fine scene in which the action reaches its climax, and 
the grim fulfilment of the fatal exaction of the god; all these, 
and other features of the story, deserve cordial recognition and 
praise. Forus, The Waters of Hercules possesses a charm which 
surpasses that of its romantic interest and narrative power; 
it is the author’s love of Nature. To the beauty of hills and 
valleys, woods and streams, her heart and fancy are attuned; 
and her descriptions are at once pictorial and melodious. The 
finest pages of this charming book are some in which the author 
discourses of the woods in spring, and of the vast, lonely 
grandeur of the Danube. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


— 


Chambers’s Journal, September (W. and R. Chambers), besides itg 
instalment of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ House Divided Against Itself,” sup- 
plies its usual variety of readable articles. There is a short story, 
“Mr. L’Estrange,’’ levelled against the abominable system of 
gambling which has been allowed to grow up in the smoking- 
saloons of some of the American liners. Then we hear about 
oysters, which it is satisfactory to know are becoming a little cheaper ; 
about vine-growing in the South of France, about which, too, the 
news is good, the American vine-stocks resisting the ravages of the 
insect ; about the Canadian forests, and the chance of their being 
exhausted. It seems high time for systematic care. Altogether the 
number is very instructive and interesting. 

Good Words, September (Isbister and Co.)—Here the current novel 
is Mr. Payn’s “ The Last of the Darrells.” Among the other articles, 
nothing, to our minds, is more interesting than the chapter out of the 
autobiography of Mrs. Howitt. This venerable lady, now in her 
eighty-sixth year (an excellent portrait is given of her), writes as 
pleasantly and as vigorously as ever. The first recollection she gives 
us here is of the jubilee of George III. (in 1810). Her reminiscences 
of her education (which was very much her own work) are particn- 
larly interesting. Mr. H. R. Haweis continues to treat of “The 
Religions of the World,’’ dealing this time with “The Religion of 
Egypt.” In “The Harvest of the Heather,” Mr. James G. Bertram 
gives some interesting statistics about the vast increase in the rent 
of Scottish shootings. 

A Lost Son, and The Glover’s Daughter. By M. Linskill. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—The two slight, quiet stories in a somewhat minor key 
which this volume comprises, partake of the nature of moral tales or 
novelettes rather than of regular novels. Written in a spirit that some- 
times recalls to mind Thomas 4 Kempis, the book’s doctrine is whole- 
some and its religion free from any trace of cant, and it can be recom- 


mended to those who like the particular class of fiction to which it. 


belongs, though it is not lively enough to suit readers of another kind 
who care more for plot and incident than for moral tone and teaching. 
The most important of the two stories is A Lost Son. It is a sketch 
of the going-astray of a prodigal who begins as a grey sheep, changes 
rapidly to black, then vanishes for a while altogether, and finally 
reappears white; but by what process the cleansing was effected 
remains a mystery, for though the author describes how his family 
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ieved over him, she throws no light upon what adventures and 


misfortunes may have befallen him during the time of his 
absence. The Glover’s Daughter is a very short and insignificant 
little tale, chiefly noticeable perhaps for the uncouth-looking speeches 
in North-country dialect which it contains. 


We have received a “holiday edition” of Burnham Beeches, by 
Mr. F.G. Heath. (William Rider and Son.)—An excellent little 
guide, of which we have before spoken with deserved commendation. 
The name of Mr. Heath, who has successfully made subjects of this 
kind his speciality, is itself a sufficient guarantee. As for the place 
taelf, now happily free and secured to the public in perpetuity, it 
scarcely needs, but that we are so apt to overlook our home beauties, 
any commendation. 


Sweet Christabel. By A. M. Hopkinson. 3vols. (J. and R. Max- 
well. —This is a story of “the course of true love not running 
smooth.” The heroine is the daughter of a certain Mr. Vanstone, who 
has a very reasonable prejudice against Grenville Vanstone, his kins- 
man and heir, and a prejudice also, not so reasonable, against Gren- 
ville Vanstone’s son. This makes him fetter the inheritance which 
he leaves to his daughter with the provision that she is not to marry 
the young man, who, by the way, has saved her life when she was sur- 
rounded by the tide. (How a sensible person like Christabel’s 
governess should have gone to sleep in such a spot, is past compre- 
hension.) As this inheritance seems to include pretty much his 
whole property, it is not easy to see why he should have been so 
much annoyed about the succession. Why did he not buy his 
remainder from the needy Grenville Vanstone? All this part of the 
story is but of indifferent merit; but the behaviour of Piers, the 
worthless Grenville Vanstone’s son, to his neglected step-brothers and 
aisters, is described with some force. A shorter story, of which this 
should have been the chief motive, might have been effective. As it 
is, Sweet Christabel does not escape commonplace. 


Portry.—Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere. By H. C. Bunner. 
(C. Hutt.)—There are some very graceful verses in this volume, 
which will doubtless furnish its contribution to the English anthology 
of the future. ‘English’ must, of course, be taken of the language 
rather than of the nation; all that comes from this side of the 
Atlantic in this particular volume being the publisher’s name. Mr. 
Bunner does not quite come up to the mark of Mr. Austin Dobson and 
Mr. Andrew Lang. His work has flaws which an artist of the first 
cank would not pass over. A good stanza is too often followed by 
one that is certainly not finished ad wnguem. Here, for instance, are 
a couple of stanzas from “‘ A Lost Child;” the child, we need hardly 
say, is Love :— 


** By the devil in his dimple ; 
By his lies that sound so true ; 
By his shaft-sting, that no simple 
Ever culled will heal for you. 


By his beckonings that embolden ; 
By his quick withdrawings then ; 
By bis flying ha‘r, a golden 
Light to lure the feet of men.”’ 


Here “then,” in the second stanza, is very feeble. Mr. Bunner has 
some skill in parody. Here is one of Mr. Swinburne’s supposed 
variations ’’ on “ Home, Sweet Home ’’:— 


** [An caile from home, splendor dazzles in vain— | 
For here we know shall no gold thing glisten, 
No bright thing burn, and no sweet thing shine ; 
Nor Love lower never an ear to listen 
To words that work in the heart like wine. 
What time we are set from our land apart, 
For pain of passion and hunger of heart, 
Though we walk with exiles fame faints to christen, 
Or sing at the Cytherean’s shrine.” 


Of the more serious kind, we may quote “ Dead in Bohemia ”:— 


“‘TIrwin Russell died in New Orleans, December, 1879. | 
Small was thy share of all this world’s de‘ight, 
And scant thy poet’s crown of flowers of praise ; 
Yet ever catches quaint of quaint old days 
Thou sang’st, and, singing, kept thy spirit bright 
Even as to lips the winds of winter bite 
Some outcast wanderer sets his flute and plays 
Till at his feet blossom the icy ways, 
And from the snow-drift’s bitter wasting white 
He hears the uprising carol of the lark, 
Soaring from clover seas with summer ripe— 
While freeze upon his cheek glad, foolish tears. 
Ah! let us hope that somewhere in thy dark, 
Herrick’s full note, and Suckling’s pleasant pipe 
Are sounding still their solace in thine ears.’” 


——Ballads and Dreams. By Tom Ferguson. (Kegan Paul, Trench’ 
and Co.)—Mr. Ferguson’s verses stand somewhat above the level of 
ephemeral poetry ; they have a certain grace and freshness, but we 
still doubt their title to exist, at least to any existence beyond the 
friendly circle which reads into an author’s compositions what it 
knows of his personality. To the outside critic a volume like this, 
too good to censure, not good enough to praise, makes as difficult a 
task as any that can be set to him. There are things in it well said in 


“* But, flushed and smiling, where wan lilies gleam 
On shining waters by no ripple stirred, 
Young Hylas stands and hearkens in a dream, 
And never heeds, and answers not a word. 
Delicious edours scent the summer air, 
And through the leafy shadows of the place 
The sunlight quivers on his golden hair 
And slender form and flower-sweet, perfect face. 


*Hylas!’ Nay, Herakles, you call in vain, 
For from the crystal depths where nymphs abide 
Steals, soft and silver-sweet, a siren strain 
That summons him for ever from your side ; 
And white hands beckon and fair faces smile 
In strange unearthly t eauty far below, 
And pleading lips are proffering the while 
Such joys as never mortal could forego.” 
This is respectable verse, but is it as good as what Propertius wrote 
of the fountain, where 
NTS 5 acwlaca irriguo surgebant lilia prato 
Candida purpureis mixta papaveribus ”’ ? 
——An Irish Garland. By Mrs. Piatt. (David Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
—The Irish poems, six in number, have something distinctive about 
them which separates from the ordinary verse to which they would 
otherwise belong. Mrs. Piatt comes across the Atlantic to hang her 
wreath on some Irish shrines; and her gift, though it has no parti- 
cularly fine quality to show, has a certain interest of its own. Mrs. 
Piatt is wanting in power of expression ; but she has something to say- 
——The Emperor’s Wish, by Fairfax L. Cartwright (Field and Tuer), 
is “a play in five acts,” which has the fall of Nero for its subject. 
It is clear that Mr. Cartwright cannot write verse; witness the 
following :— 
“ V. Mess. Beloved Vononia, did it depend on me 
Thou wouldst not go. But can I oppose 
The Emperor’s orders ?_ Dost thou know, Vononia, 
What is the power of a Roman Emperor? 
‘Tis vain to oppose his wishes ; and I so weak, 
So impotent against him. Oh, my beloved! 
One way ulone remains can save thee from 
The passionate lust of Nero, one way alone; 
And thinking of it makes my heart sink low. 
The thought of losing thee kills me, Vononia,”’ 
But surely Mr. Cartwright could, if he would, have acquainted himself 
with the true history of the events which he seeks to dramatise. He 
might have found out that Galba was not “commander of the legions 
stationed in Italy,” but governor of one of the divisions of Spain. 
He might also have read that Nero’s last words were not a curse on 
Galba, but the characteristic exclamation, “ Qualis artifex pereo !”’ 
And, finally, he might have known, had he had that acquaintance 
with Roman history which one would expect from one who handles 
such a theme, that ‘‘ Dolabella”’ is not a woman’s name. It must be 
allowed, however, that it has a cruelly misleading sound. Lorello 
is another play in five acts by the same author. Towards the 
Truth. By Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart. (Longmans.)—This 
book is so we!l intentioned that we are loath to say anything of it 
that might seem wanting in respect. But surely these “thoughts in 
verse,’ as the author calls them on his title-page, would have been 
very much better as “thoughts in prose.’’ Is there any conceivable 
advantage in giving a metrical form to the following ?— 





** How, then—however grand it be— 
Can such a complex book as this— 
Being as mystic as it is— 

Be any guide, to you, or me? 


No wanuscripts can we collect— 
The old Originals are not— 
Their ancient language is forgot— 
And—are the Copies, a!l, correct ? 


How know we that some be not lost ? 
How know we that if all be there, 
There be not, with them, anywhere, 

Some pseudo-cop.es, to our cost ? 


Or, should such copies seem, when seen, 
Complete—as far as we can tell— 
Translated, faultlessly, as well— 
Yet, still, how know we what they mean ?” 

Verse has its use to he]p the memory ; and we need not be particular 
about the quality of the lines which give, say, the exceptions to the 
rules for the gender of Latin nouns; but what can be the use of 
such lines as those which we have quoted? It is really a strange 
problem how a man of culture, who has presumably studied the “ In 
Memoriam,” could persuade himself to submit to the public this 
dreary imitation—or, shall we say, travesty—of it. Agamemnon’s 
Daughter. By Denton Winder. (J. R. Osgood, Boston; Triibner, 
London.) —Mr. Winder tells the story of Iphigenia in stanzas modelled 
after the ottavarima. There are four cantos, each containing between 
110 and 120 stanzas, moderately good, and generally correct in 
language and versification, but never rising into dignity or 
strength; and hardly tinged, we may say, with anything like true 
classical feeling. We say generally correct, but ‘‘ Lacedemon’”’ 
(sic) cannot be made to rhyme with “Agamemnon,” and the 
rhyme of “Helen” and “ dwell in” belongs to comic rather 
than to serious poetry. It sounds a little strange, again, to hear 
“Helen of Troy” spoken of as “Aunt Helen.” Finally, we may 
remark that the place where Iphigenia ministered at the altar af 
Diana was not “Tauris,’’ but the country of the Tauri. 








their degree, but nothing said better than it has been said before ; we 
might go further, and write nothing said as well. Here are two 
stanzas from “ Hylas” :— 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for September : 
—The Art Journal, the line engraving in which is “The Evening 
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Hour,” from the picture by B. W. Leader, A.R.A.—The Magazine of 
Art.—The English Illustrated Magazine, completing the volume.— 
The Homiletic Magazine.—The Expositor.—The Monthly Interpreter. 
—The Contemporary Pulpit.—The Month.— Walford’s Antiquarian.— 
The Dublin University Review.—Temple Bar.—Time.—The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.—Belgravia.—Merry England.—The Army and 
Navy Magazine.—The Nautical Magazine.—The Science Monthly. 
—Science Gossip.—The Irish Monthly.—The Argosy.—London 
Society.x—The Quiver.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal. 
—The Sunday Magazine. —The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure 
Hour.—All the Year Round, in which Mrs. Cashel Hoey com- 
mences a new scrial story.—The Girl’s Own Paper.—The Boy’s 
Own Paper.—The Child's Pictorial.—Harper’s Magazine.—Harper’s 
Young People.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The China Review.—Once a 
Month, a magazine for Australia, published by Messrs. Griffith, 
Farran, and Co, 
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Cutler (H. A.), Tables for Setting-ont Curve: , 16mo gs “(Spon) 2/6 
Delbos (L.), Little Eugéne’s French Reader, cr 8vo. ’ illia Norgate) 1/6 
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M. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum, Orator, ed. by J. E. Sandys (C. Univ. Press) 16/0 
McCrindle (J. W.), Aucient India, as Described by Ptolemy, er 8vo (Triibner) 7/6 
Macdevitt (KE. O.), Purchase of Land Act, cr 8vo ..... Si vane & Co. ) 2/0 
Mead (F.), Criminal Law Amendment Act, cr 8yo. 2/6 
Moore (F. H.), Dorothy Drake, 2 vols. er 8vo.., 210 
Moore (T.), The Case for Establishment, 12m0.. 2/0 
Norton (C. E. S.), Bingen on the Rhine, "40... 36 
O’Rell (Max), Les Chers Voisins, er $vo .. 36 
Payne (J. H.), Home, Sweet Home, 4to .... 36 
Phillips (J.), Manual of Geology, Part 2, 8vo. (C. Griffin) 340 
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Roll of Golden Thoughts for the Year, 18mo Unwin} : 8 
Sophocles’ GEdipus Tyrannus, Ed. by K.C. Jebb, 12mo (Gam Uniy. Press) 4 
Thomson (A.), Sketches of Scripture Characters, cr 8vo ............... (Hodder) fe 
Thompson (D. W.), Bibliography of Protozoa, S¥0....- 0.5: (Cum, Univ, erent Le 
Thorpe (R. H.), Curfew shall not Ring To-night, GO sserseisscens (Walker) 3/g 
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COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The new explanatory Prospectus will be forw arded on application. 
Policies indisputable. 
The next division will be 


The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 


Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other approved Securities. 


_Offfices, 10 Fleet Street, Landon, E.C. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The SESSION will BEGIN on THU RSDAY, 
October 15th, 1885. 

One Arnott Scho'arship, tenable for one Session, will 
be awarded by Open Competition in October. 

A Professors’ Scholarship and a Courtauld Scholar. 
ship, both tenable for one Session, will be awarded to 
Candidates not already in the College, and not more 
than 18 years of age. 

Names to be sent in before September 3)th, 1885, 
and all enquiries to be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
at the Cvllege. B. SHADWELL, Hon. See. 


[penny BOYS. — CLERGY- 
MAN, almost invariably successful, RECEIVES 
a FEW PUPILS for thorough and regular instrue- 
tion. Cantab. Public Examiner, formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer. Assisted by resident Londun University 
donble honourman of large experience in Army, 
Woolwich, Civil Service work. Establishment con- 
ducted on liberal scale in healthy neighbourhood, 
within easy distance of London. Good moral tone 
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6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 
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17 King William Street, London, B.C. 
the Advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 
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At last division, Policies for £1,000 s! haring a first time were 
Others were raised to £1,490, £1,70 
New Assurances . 1884, £1,015,155; with emiums, £35,274. “LL, 


maintained. Pupils’ individual requirements carefully 
Studied, whether intended for professional or other 
careers, References to parents, — ALPHA, Mr. 
Glen, 379 Strand, W.C, 


HE DEAN of WE STMIN STER 
WISHES to RECOMMEND a LADY who 
TRAINS and EDUCATES a FEW GIRLS in her 
own house in Kensington, his daughter having 
been with her for three years. Every home com- 
fort. Resident Parisienne and excellent Masters, 
Cramming and over-pressure avoided. — Address, 
L. AS: ” care of Mr, E. STANFORD, 55 Charing 
Cross, Londo n, S.W. 


, and upwards, 


Only two Offices in the Kingdom (both older) have as large a "Fund. ‘lee DGHE WELLS HIGH 
Whole-World Licenses — Non-Forfeiture of Policies. SCHOOL. 
POLICIES are generally now free from restriction on foreign residence after five years, and The GIRLS’ PUBLIO DAY SCHOOL CO., 
unchallengable on any ground but fraud. MITED. 
POLICIES may be revived (after month of grace) on payment of premium within a year, without proof MW 


of health. 
is payable, under deduction of arrears, 


Claims payable one month after proof, which is in most cases equivalent to immediate payment. 
FULL EXPLANATIONS WILL BE FOUND IN REPORT, TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
_JAMES W ATSON, Manager. — 
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DINNEFOR D’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 


Sold by Chemists throughout the Wor ld. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


y be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellingvon Street, Strand, 


In the case of death intervening, when the value exceeds the unpaid premium the full sum 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


Wr. and Mrs. G@ 7 SAUNDERS, Cumberland 
House, Mount Sion, RECEIVE PUPILS of the 
SCHOOL (Daughters of Gentlemen) as BOARDERS. 
Terms, exclusive of the School fees, 59 to 65 Guineas. 
References are kind'y permitted to Lord R. Browne, 
the Bishop of Dover, Bishop Oxenden, the Rector of 
West Hackney, the Head Mistress of the School (Miss 
Moberly), and others. 


hee — OCCUPATION _ for 

PUPILS on selected STOCK and GRAIN 
FARMS and larger Estates in CANADA, TASMANIA, 
and UNITED STATES. Pupils receive regular 
monthly pay. Premium from £60, Pamphlets free. 
—FORD, RATHBONE, and CO., 21 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London. 


‘$e LON.—FOR SALE.—An UNDI- 

VIDED HALF-INTEREST in two valuable 
properties in Ceylon, producing Tea, Coffee, Cinchona, 
Cocoa, and Frin, ‘The Tea from one of the properties 
is already favourably known in the London Market. 
The other property is only now coming into bearing. 
The present proprietor will retain one-half of each 
estate, and will manage the properties until the pur- 
chaser, if inexperienced, has acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to take over charge of one of them.—For parti 
culars, apply to ANDERSON BROTHERS, 16 Phil 
pot Lane, London, E.C, 
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HINDLEY’S 
wooD 
MANTELS. 
“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS.| 


| 


sew PATTERNS Post FREE. East India House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


From 24s to £100. 





Illustrated price list on application. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 
“LIBERTY’  HANDKERCHIEFS, 
FOR ARTISTIC CURTAIN BANDS, 

IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLOURS. 

WASH AND DRAPE WELL. 

Patterns Post FREE. 
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—— 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 

HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 

Physicians—-W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
SMEDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B. 

Turk’sk, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1834. 


APOLLINARIS. 


“ APOLLINARIS 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.” 


reigns 








** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


TONGA 


FOR 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 
J 


Tonga issold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s. 


NEURALGIA. Of all Chemists. 
— - OUR EYES. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 
SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 

Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from 
pure crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 
tested separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d 
per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair; and in 
gold frames, from £1 3s 6d.—F ull particulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting 
the Sight by correspondence, and testimonials post free. 

JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—LeicuH Hont. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
(Twenty doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe. 
REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Royal Academy, &c. 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Prospectus and Catalogue on application. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in this Collection. 
FAC-SIMILES of TURNER’S * LIBER STUDIORUM,” with Commentaries 
by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photozraphs, &c., carefully framed, 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘Autotypo in Relation to Household Art,”’ with 
Press Notices, free per post. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, pp. 166, price 6d, post free. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. — 
IMPORTANT SALE of BOOKS and PICTURES. 


RAst ACTON MANOR HOUSE (five minutes’ walk from 
Acton Station, N.L.R.) 

The Excellent, Extensive, and Important LIBRARY of BOOKS, collected by the 
Vendor during the past fifty years, including some very rare and valuable Works, 
comprising complete set (105 vols) of the Camden Society; first edition of 
Dickens’s Works ; Halliwell’s folio edition of Shakespeare’s Works (16 vols.) ; 
Gould’s “ Birds of Great Britain,” in parts; Shakespeare’s Plays, lithographic 
facsimiles by E. W. Ashbee, edited by J. O. Halliwell (48 vols.) ; Boydell’s Illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare’s Plays, folio size (100 magnificent plates, in good condition) ; 
“Adventures of Baron Munchausen,”’ illustrated by Gustave Doré; Agincourt’s 

‘History of Art,” by its Monuments Architecture (73 plates), Sculpture (51 
Plates), Painting (204 plates), 3 vols. ; Behrnen’s (Jacob) Works (1764) ; Early Eng- 
lish Text Society’s Works ; Hogarth’s Works ; Miller's (Phillip) “ Sexual System of 
Linnens ” (1777), numerously ilustrated ; * Norden’s Travels in Ezypt and Nubia” 
(1757), 218 plates ; ‘*Pisanisi Antichita Romani”? (1756), very fine plates; “ Quinti 
Horatii Flacci Emblemata,’’ illustrated (1612); ‘* Ridley'’s View of the Civil and 
Ecclesiastic Law’? (1607), Black Letters ; Bohn’s Illustrated Library, Antiquarian 
Library, Classical Library, Philological Library, Ecclesiastical Library, 
Standard Library, Scient'fic Library, and British Classics; Bogue’s European 
Library, Nationa] Illustrated Library ; Scott’s Waverley Novels, Political and 
Prose Works ; Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters ;”” Pinkerton’s “‘ Voyages of Travels ”’ 
(1808); Riddle’s “ History of the Papacy ;’’ and other Illustrated, Classical, 
Philological, and Ecclesiastical Works, in all, upwards of 5,000 Volumes, and 
a number of Curiosities, Models, &c. Also a collection of splendid original Oil and 
Water-Colour Paintings and Engravings, by Tilborg, Maclise, Etty, Roberts, 
Landseer, and other great artists, which will be SOLD by AUCTION, together 
with the Surplus Furniture, Horses, Carriages, Cows, Poultry, and numerous 
effects, by Mr. J. P. HOPE, on tho premises as above, on TUESDAY, September 
22nd, 1885, and following days at 12 for i o’clock each day. On View two days 
prior to Sale, and Catalogues (when ready) may be obtained at the MART, 
Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., of Messrs. REYNELL and SON, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C., 
and of the AUCTIONEER, North London Station, Acton, W. 














CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Just ready, feap. Svo, ornamental vellum, 73 6d; clvth, 5:. 


STEELE. — Selections from the Tatler, 


Spectator, and Guerdian, Editzd, with Introduction and Notes, by AUSTIN 
Dosson. 





Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
oa s 
LECTURES on ECCLESIASrES  DE- 
LLIVERED in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Very Rev. Grorce Gran- 
VILLE Brapiey, D.D, Dean of Westminster. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Plates and Maps, price £1 16s. 


ITALY and HER INVADERS, 476-553. 


By Tuomas Hopextn, Fellow of University College, London; Hon. D.C.L. 
of Durham University. Vol. III, Book IV., The OSTROGOTHIC INVASION ; 
Vel. IV., Book V., The IMPERIAL RESTORATION, [In a few days. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
NITY 1 1 e . . . 
STUDIA BIBLICA: Essays in Biblical 
Arebeology and Criticism and Kindred Subjects. By Members of the 
University of Oxford, including Professors Driver, Wordsworth, and Sanday. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
7 VN (TVA MTN ° T 
ELECTROSTATICS, being Vol. I. of the 
Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By H. W. Watson, 
D Se., F.R.S., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and S. H. 
Bursory, M.A., formerly Fellow of St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge, 








; Second Edition, carefully revised, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 93. 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. With 
Introductions, Notes, and Glossarial Index. Edited by the Rev. Ricuarp 


Morris. LL.D. Part I. From “Qld English Homilies’’ to “ King Horn,” 
A.D. 1159-1300, 


Demy 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
ELEMENTS of PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By Luia1 Cremona, For. Memb. R.S. Lond., Professor of Mathematics in the 


University of Rome. Translated by CHArtses Leupesporr, M.A., Fellow 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER. 








Ready this day. 


THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
WITH A PREFACE. 
By the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN, in his speech at Warrington, said :—‘* What is the Radical 
Programme? I believe that the Liberal Federation, which has; been meeting 
here to-night, has just publ'shed and put in circulation a volume under this title, 
which I would commend to your careful consideration. It consi f ys 
which have from time to time apyearcd in the Fortiightly Review, an 
have now been collected and revised.” 














CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
CAMILLA’S GIRLHOOD: a Novel. By Linda Villari, 
Author of “On Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8yo, 213. 
* Madame Villari’s word-pictures of Itali:n landscape are true in every detail. 
Aste It is from first to last a favourable and pure-toned specimen of Anglo-Italian 
fiction.”’—Morning Post. 


A LOST SON and The GLOVER’S DAUGHTER. By 
Mary Liysxiiz, Author of “ Hagar,’ ‘‘ Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea,” &*. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6.1, post free. 

“ Her ready pen and fluency of language......6 Tie Glover’s Daughter’ is ikea 
breath ef moorland air.”’—Literary World. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


| ALL THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS 
ARE AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

| SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUFNEA PER ANNUM. 
| Revised Lists of Books lately added to 

the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
| Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
| reduced prices, ave now ready, postage free, 
| on application. 

All the Books in Circulation or on Sale 
jat Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained by all Subscribers to Mudie’s 
| Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
L [ B R A R ¥. 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

| 281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 

{ 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDF. 


TT eS) Abs and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhll Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 109, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions id 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Mes 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall Kast, 8.W. 
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a 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL WENS COLLEGE, v 
eh 4 eo Oo Ls COLLEGE, O UNIVERSITY, MANGHER TES. OBI 
Wermourn, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of University CIRENCESTER. or 


College, London. Assistant Masters :—T. T. Jeffery, 
M.A., Peterh., Cambridge, 9th Classic in 1877; T. H. 
Jackson, B.A., Lond.; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel 
Coll., Oxford ; Fredk. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Fellow of 
Univ. Coll., Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., Lond.; F. 
J. Edminson, B.A., Vict.; and jothers. Minister of 
School Chapel.—Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 
Situation exceedingly healthy. Estate over 30 acres. 
Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 30. School REOPENS 
THURSDAY, September 24th. For Prospectus, apply 
to the HEAD MASTER, at the School. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. CENTRAL INSTITUTION, 
Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical Instruction for Engineers, 
Manufacturers, and Teachers, under the direction 
of Prof. Henrici, LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Unwin, 
M.Inst.C.E., Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S8., and Prof, Arm- 
strong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

The Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 for three 
years, the Siemens Memorial Scholarship of £50 for 
three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 
for two years, one with free education, will be 
awarded on the results of the Entrance or Matricu- 
tion Examination, to be held on TUESDAY, Septem- 
ber 29th, and on the three following days. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 
October 6th. 

For further particulars, and for the programme of 
instruction, apply at Exhibition Road, 8.W.; or at 
Gresham College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE, 
FINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under 14 

years of age. 
’ The College Courses provide technical instruction 
for Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Technical 
Chemists, Builders, and Cabinet Makers. Fee for 
the session, inclusive of laboratories and bey a 
£9, Four Saddlers’ Company Studentships of £30 for 
two years, four Mitchell Scholarsh'ps of £30 for two 
years, and the Holl Scholarship of £20 for two years 
(with free education), will be awarded on the result of 
the Entrance Examination, which will take place on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 

The SESSION COMMENCES on MONDAY, 
October Sth. 

For further particulars, apply at the College, 
Leonard Street, City Road, K.C.; or at Gresham 
College, E.C. 

PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1885-86 will begin on OCTOBER 6ru. 
The College supplies for persons of either sex above 
the ordinary school age the means of continuing their 
studies in Science, Languages, History, and Litera- 
ture. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, 
Geological, and Biological Laboratories are open 
daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, and Electric Engineering, and Survey- 
ing; and special arrangements for practical work 
have been made with various Engineers in and near 
Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of 
students may be obtained on application. Several 
Scholarships are tenable at the College. Calendar, 
containing full information, price 1s (by post, 1s 3d). 

For prospectus and further information, apply to 

ALFRED E. STOCK, 
Registrar and Secretary. 


ST: GEORGE’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
THURSDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory 
Address by Timothy Holmes, Esq., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m. 
A Prospectus of the School and further information 
may be obtained by personal application betwoen 
land 3 p.m.; or by letter addressed to the DEAN at 
the Hospital. 


VicToRIA UNIVERSITY. 

















This University confers Degrees in Arts, Science, 
Law, and Medicine, on those who have pursued pre- 
scribed courses of study in a College of the Univer- 
sity, and have passed the necessary examinations, 

A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (Faculties of 
Arts, Science, and Law) and an ENTRANCE EXAM- 
INATION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine) will TAKE 
PLACE in OCTOBER, commencing on MONDAY, 
the Sth. 

Particulars as to these and other examinations, 
and as to courses of study, may be obtained from the 
Registrar. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A, 

Manchester. Registrar. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. No 
English spoken. Yerms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and present Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a GIRLS’ 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, near London, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of BOARDERS, 
Magnificent buildings, spacious grounds.— Address, 
“T. §.,” Messrs. HALL and LOVITT, Camden 
Road, N.W. 
RACTICAL TRAINING for MEN 
of 18 years and upwards, preparing for Colonial 
or English Farming, Breeding and Management of 
Live Stock, Dairying, Estate Carpentry, Blacksmith’s 
Work, Mensuration, &c. Accommodation for Ten 
Pupils. — For prospectus, apply ‘‘ SECRETARY,” 
East Harptree, Bristol. 











Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR TAE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &. 





PresipeNt—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 


The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 
M.P. 


Lieutenant-Oolonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List 
of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, BRISTOL. 

President of the Council—The Very Rev, the DEAN 
of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President—The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head 
Master of Clifton Oollege. 

Head Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The THIRD TERM of 1885 will BEGIN on 
SATURDAY, September 19th. 

Application for admission may be made to the 
Secretary, at the School; or to the Hon. Secretary, 
G. H. WOLLASTON, Esq , 24 College Road, Clifton, 
Bristol; from either of whom information as to 
Boarding Houses may be obtained. 


OUTH KENSINGTON — 
TREBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 TrREBOVIE Roan, S.W. 
(Close to Earl’s Court Station.) 
ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY CLASSES under 
the direction of Mrs. W. R. Cor. 
The NEXT TERM will commence TUESDAY, 
September 22nd, 1885. 
Separate House adjoining for Boarders. 


or COLLEGE for 
TEACHERS. 


The Course of Training in the UPPER DIVISION 
of this College PREPARES previously qualified CAN- 
DIDATES to pass the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION, and fits them, by Lectures on 
Ednueation and practical work under supervision, for 
teaching in Girls’ High and Middle Schools. 

In the KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, Students are 
PREPARED to pass the FROBEL SOCIETY’S 
EXAMINATIONS, 

In the LOWER DIVISION, Students are PRE- 
PARED to pa’s the CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, and receive some instruction in 
teaching. 

The College will REMOVE from its present 
premises (Skinner Street, Bishopsgate) to 5 FITZROY 
STREET, W., in September, 1885, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER lI6th. 

Address, for particulars during vacation, the 
PRINCIPAL, care of Miss Hodge, 9 Clifton Gardens, 
Maida Vale, W 


EV. PREBENDARY STEPHENS, 

_W Woolbeding Rectory, Midhurst, Sussex, strongly 
RECOMMENDS Miss MONYPENY’S SCHOOL, 
affiliated with St. John’s College for Ladies, St. 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, Terms from 80 guineas, college 


fees included. 
| | ‘eee ALBERT ASYLUM, 
LANCASTER, 


For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons. 




















Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE: 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 


This Institution, for 600 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres in a charming and salubrious situation 
near the sea. It is provided with Schools, Work- 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accommodation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. The establishment is under efficient 
medical superintendence, and there is also a well- 
equipped detached Infirmary. 

Paying Pupils (at various rates) received from any 
part of the country. 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
England; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earnestly solicited. 


Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 


on application to 
JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary. 


RUNTON HOUSE, Quarry Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 

for special Private Pupils at the ROYAL 
ALBEKT ASYLUM. The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &c.—For 
terms and fall information, apply to Mr. JAMES 





SESSION, 1885.6, 

I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and Law. 

II. DEPARTMENT of SOIEN 
GINEERING. CE and Ey. 

Candidates for Admission in these 
must not be under 14 years of age, and tens 
16 will be required to pass an Entrance Examinat 
in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin to v 
held on OCTOBER 2nv. 1 tobe 

III. DEPARTMENT of  MEDICIN 
SURGERY (including the Dental and. Pha, 
ceutical Courses). ma- 

Students are required, before enteri 
passed either the Entrance Examination in poe: 
the Preliminary Examination in the Victoria Tan 
versity, or some other Preliminary Examinati ; 
prescribed by the General Medical Council. ” 

IV. DEPARTMENT for WOMEN (223 B i 
Street), Particulars of Scholarships tense re 
Department are included in the prospectus, “g 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L,, 17 and 
IV. will commence on the 6TH, and in III, on the 
lst OCTOBER. 

V. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I. It, ang 
IV. will commence on the 67a, in III, on the Igr, and 
in V. on the 12TH OCTOBER. ’ 

Prospectuses of the several Departments, and of 
Entrance Exhibitions and Scholarships (14 in number 
and varying in value from £12 to £100 per annum} 
may be obtained at Mr. CORNISH’S, Piccadilly, 
Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 
College on application. 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar, 
M ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 

Hrap Master—F. 0. MAXWELL, M.A., St. Jobn’s 
College, Cambridge. 

A Private School conducted on Public Schoo} 
principles. Boarders have the advantage of the 
competition of a large school, with the care and 
refinement of home life. Greek, German, Natural 
Science, Drawing, Shorthand, Singiog, and Swim. 
ming are included in the school fees. 

Clapham, with its picturesqne Common of more 
than 200 acres, is a proverbially healthy place, and is 
accessible by rail from all parts. The school premises, 
which are perfect as regards ranitation, are on a 
gravel soil, and close to the gymnasium and Common. 

Prospectus and school magazine on application. 


IGHER EDUC ATION of GIRLS. 
J —Mr. and Mrs. BARTON RECEIVE a FEW 
GIRLS to EDUCATE for Newnham, Girton, &c., 
and for the London University degree, or the L.L.A. 
of St. Andrews. Mr. Barton, M.A.Cam., First Class 
Classical Honours, was for many years the principal 
of a ladies’ college.—For further information apply 
to Mrs. BARTON, Eversley, King’s Road, Clapham 
Park, S.W. 
OWN and SHA AIR (Sussex Coast). 
—Mr. W. W. CROUCH, M.A., late Scholar, 
Queen’s, Oxon., PREPARES for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Large gymnasium, work-hop, sanatorium, tennis, 
cricket, &c.—Blatchington Court, near Seaford. 


_ HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCDOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, September 23rd. 
_ There are vacancies, : —— 
T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd. 
Applications to be mace to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
YDE PARK COLLEGE for 
LADIES, 115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, 
HYDE PARK, W.—Lady Superintendent, Miss 
WIGHT, cert ficated in honours, Cambridge. Musical 
Directress, Miss CLINTON, holding certificates from 
Sterndale Bennett, and Cipriani Potter, and pupil of 
Mme. Schumann ard Reinecke. The COLLEGE 
REOPENS SEPTEMBER l6th 
FINO PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS— 
Miss LOUISA DREWRY has some TIME 
DISENGAGED for LECTURE and PRACTICE- 
CLASSES in English Language and Literature, 
Reading, and Composition.—143 King Henry’s Road; 
London, N.W. 
ATURAL SCIENCE. — ALICE 
HEATH, Lecturer in Physiology and Botany 
at Milton Mount College, formerly a student of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, has some time disengaged 
for classes in public or private schools in or near 
London. Classes in Biology (theoretical and practical) 
willbe COMMENCED in SEPTEMBER if a sufficient 
number of students apply. — Address, LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus, W.C. 
*“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5 Corporation Street. 
At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 


ern PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
































DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster, 


—— Colds, &c.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
ndon, 
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UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ile £1,500,000 


Pr “WT. “$970,000 
} Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


f CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
at ae Sight, are granted on. the Bank’s 
© snches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
d, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
ies. 
or on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
tor ompOsITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
hich may be ascertained on application. 
° W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
i lly Subscribed steer ws, £2,500,000 
ae ‘- Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about cco wee cee ~S875,000 


{oraL INVESTED Funps UPWARDS OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «+ £1,200,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


05,000 ACCIDENTS 
1 FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 
BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 


ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 
CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvie M. FarqunHar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 
OR AT THE 

aap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


* WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, Secretaries. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


| a BAN K.— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
ACOOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Cirenlar Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of card) to inspect any of the 
safes and strong-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, &c. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
Writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 

















(ones of Old-Standing ASTHMA, 
COLDS, &e., by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Robinson, Chemist, Myton 
lace, Hull :—‘ Your wafers are really excellent in 
all affections of the Chest, old-standing Asthma, and 
neglected Colds ; they seem to act like a charm, re- 
lieving tke phlegm, and giving sweet, refreshing 
sleep, &c.”” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, and Rheumatism, they give instant 
relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantly. Sold at 
Is lid and 2s 9d per box, by all Druggists. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
: PILLS.—RHEUMATISM AND NEURALGIA. — 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects 
its victims from the weak and delicate, the persever- 
ing use of these remedies will infalliby cure both com- 
plaints, After the affected parts have been diligently 
fomented with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
dried, Holloway’s Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his 
ills taken according to the printed directions 
Wrapped round each box of his medicine. Both Oint- 
ment and Pills are accompanied by instructions de- 
signed for the public at large, and no invalid who 
attentively reads them, can now be at any loss how 
to doctor himself successfully. 





FITMENTS 


Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 
COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


_ The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ing and plete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


UOLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Manufactured by 








KINAHAN’S tei 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. 





The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONI2ZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
dealors making wo of Haron Lichg’s photo. EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


graph, title, &c., Baron H. von Liebig finds it 
necessary to caution the Public that the Liebig 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





Company’s Extract of Meat is the only 
brand ever guaranteed as genuine and of the 
finest flavour either by himself or the late 
Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





PEAR S’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of Surgeons of 
England, writes :—‘‘ Pears’ Soap is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and 


the most refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, wi h an Etching of Charles 
II., and Ten other Portraits of Celebrities 
of the Court of Charles IT. 


ROYALTY RESTORED, 


oR, 
LONDON UNDER CHARLES II. 
BY 


J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, Author of ‘Court 
Life below Stairs ; or, Londou Under the Georges.” 
[On the 2ist inst. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illus- 


trations, 303, 

THE UNPOPULAR KING. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD III. 
By ALFRED O. LEGGE, 

Author of ‘‘ The Life of Pius aaa oe , 
L+ Ca weer. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
KITCHEN. 


GENERAL HINTS ON FOODS AND DRINKS. 
By the AUTHOR cf “The REMINISCENCES of an 
OLD BOHEMIAN,” &e. 

“ The most recommendable volume on cookery that 
has been published in English for many long days.” 
—Saturday Review, 
“A yromarkable kcok, cleverly written, full of 
thought, and brimming over with original sugyes- 
tions.’’—Biitish Confectioner. 


Tn 1 vol. crown 8vo, with an Engraved Portrait of 


VICTOR HUGO: 


H's Life and Work. 
Ty G. BARNETT SMITH. 

** Excellent...... Mr. Smith tells the story of a 
brilliant but chequered career in his easy manner 
and with sympathetie discrimination...... Mr, Smith 
shows him as he lived.’’—Times. 





NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
IN SIGHT OF LAND. 
By Lady DUFFUS HARDY, 

Author of ‘' Beryl Fortesque,” &c, 3 vols. 

{In a few days. 





A PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “f The —_— on the Marsh,” &c, 
o VO's, 
“Full of excitement, aaa bristles with telling sur- 
prises.’—Court Journal, 


THE SACRED NUGGET. 


Second Edition. 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of *‘ Great Porter Square,” &e. 
3 vo's. 

“Ttis rare to meet with so fresh and original a 
story, and one that is of such engrossing interest.”— 
Morning Post. 

“The story is so interesting as to force ene to turn 
over the pages with something like real ex-itement.” 
—Atheneum, 


AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 
2 vols. 

“Clever beyond any common s‘andard of clever- 
ness.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Written witn thorongh knowledge and perfect 
frankness. It is remarkably clever, full of sustained 
interest, and beats Mrs. ‘ Archie Lovell’ Edwardes 
o1 her own ground. In the present dcartn of amus- 
ing books it ought to be very widely read,”—World, 








COMEDIES FROM A 
COUNTRY-SIDE. 


By W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM, 
Author of “ Julixn Trevor,” 
vol. 
“ Both clever and amusing.”—Morning Post. 
“*Pervaded with a spirit of pleasant humour.’’— 
Daily Telegraph, 


Next week, in pictorial wrapper, price Is. 


HUNTED DOWN. 


By Max Hitrary, Author of ‘‘ Once for All,” &e. 





Next week, in boards, price 2s 


THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. 


By Vicror Hvuco, Translated by Sir GiLpert 
CAMPBELL. 


Now ready, in picture wrapper, price Is. 


THE DARK HOUSE. 


10th Thousand. 
By G. MANVILLE Fenn. 


Now ready, in cloth, price 1s. 


A CATECHISM OF POLITICS 
FOR THE USE OF THE 
NEW ELECTORATE. 


By FREDERICK A, HOFFMAN. 





WARD and DOWNEY, 
12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ WOOED and MARRIED,” 


FOR LILIAS. By Rosa 


NovcuHe te Carey, Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” 
“Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” &e, 3 vols. 





By the AUTHOR of “FASCINATION.” 


SISTERS-IN-LAW. By Lady 


Marcaret Masenpre, Author of “The Turn of 
the Tide,” &c. 3 vols. 





Ry the AUTHOR of “TWO WOMEN.” 


Mrs. HOLLYER. By 


GEORGIANA M. Orarx, Author of “ Godfrey 
Helstone,”’ &c. 3 vols, 
WHITEHALL REVIEW. 
“ Miss Craik has acquired the fast-dying art of the 
story-teller to perfection.” 





Tn 8 vols. crown 8voa, 
Mis. LYNN LINTON’S 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 


CHRISTOPHER KIRKUAND, 
VANITY FAIR, 

“ Pretends to be a novel, but the fun of it is that 
the subordinate characters are living men and women 
well-known in literary and scientific, and theological, 
and faddist circles. The book is clever as can be.” 


THIRD EDITION.—I1n 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 
’ 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: a 
Record. By Mrs. W. K. CiirFrorD. 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE. 
“ A very clever, readable novel, with excellent por- 
traits and some admirable talk.’’ 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 





and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE EOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, Marpfacturers 


BANBURY. 


THE PATENT 
BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent 


PICTURE LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost, 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
cn application to 


WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 

London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1872; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 





— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


Ported MEATS. Also, 





FESSENCH of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURILE SOUP, andJ EL|Y, and other 
GPECIALITIES ‘for INVALIDsS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


nes SOLE ADDRESS :—_ 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








—_—,, " 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING 


ATCHARDS, 18 
H. LON ee: PICCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STANDAR 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, i 





BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERYICng, 4, 


Post Orders Promptly Execnted, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 


Ret 

HE VICTORIA UNIVERSIty 
—The OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for 

the Session 1885-6, Price 38; by post, 3s 6d." 
wae r:J,E.Cornisu. London: Macuittay 





In the press, gratis, and post free, 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of 
Ps the LIBRARY of the late ROBERT SMYTHE 
STEWART, Esq., of Nottingham, comprising ma 
valuable and interesting Books, with an Appendix ¢ 
his Collection of Works of Scottish Interest, No. 
on sale by oe ee 
Wm. Witnens, 25 Loseby Lane, Le'cester, 


2 Just published, 8vo, 1s. 
HURCH and STATE in INDIA. 
a Minute. By the Hov. Turopore (0, Hope 
C.S.1., C.1.E., Ordinary Mem ber of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India. Dated September 27¢} 
1883. Edited with a Preface and Notes by H, J’ 
MatrueEw, M.A., Archdea7on of Lahore, = 
Rivinctons, Waterloo Place, London, 

aes eee 
geen pen gy and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. 8. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 

Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, . 





Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G, Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C. Mircuett and Co., Red Lion Cowt 
Fleet Street ; SimpKiIn, MARSHALL, and Co, : 


NCIENT ARCHITECTURE ijn 
TOLEDO (the Puerta del Sol, the Hospital of 
Santa Cruz).—See the BUILDER (price 44, by post, 
43d; Annual Subscription, 19s); also Sr. Mary's 
College, Wollhampton; Higher Grade Schools, 
Cardiff; Sketches on the Architectural Association 
Excursion—The State of the River Lea—Four State 
Prisons and their Sites—Historic Rooms at the 
Inventions Exhibition—Stone Working Machinery, 
&c.—46 Catheriue Street, and all Newsmen. 


HE JLFRACOMBE HOTEL —0n 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna. 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts, 23 
rooms. ‘Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6to 
8 o'clock, Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered, 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISE 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876; 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Oork, 1833. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEY- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
“Unqne-tionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.”—J vrORS’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 188 
This tine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They bold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases fur home use and exportation 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00, 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or # 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strsnd, 
London, W.C. 


| GOLD MEDAL. 
| Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 
FRY’S 


{RY’S CARACAS COCA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—-Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 

COCOA! BRYRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| “ Strictly pure, easily assimilated. 
|—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
y TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 
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LONGMAN AN 


CLASSICS. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXTS, with 


Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T. Waite, D.D. 


GREEK TEXTS. 
ESOP (Fables) and PALBPHATUS (Myths). 1s. 
HOMER, Iliad, Bk. I. 1s. 
HOMER, > ~ = > . * " 
select Dialogues. Is. . 
LC HON, Anakasis, Bks, I., 1II., IV., V., & VI. 
ach. 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. II. 1s. 
ENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. VIL. 2s. 
MeACTS of the APOSTLES, 201, 
gf. MATTHEW'S and ST. LUKE'S GOSPELS, 


‘ h. ; : ° 
ST oaks and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 1s 6a each. 
sf PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, Is 6d. 
The FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English- 

Greek Lexicon. 53. e 
XENOPHON, Anabasis, Bk. I. Test only, 3d. 


LATIN TEXTS. 
3AR, Gallic War, Bks. I, I1., V., & VI. 1s each. 
cm Gallic War, Bks. III, & IV., 9d each. 
CESAR, Gallic War, Bk. VIT. 1s 6d. 
OICERO, Cato Major (Old Age). 1s 6d. 
CICERO, Leelius (Friendship). 1s 6d. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks, I. & II. Is. 
EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Bks, III. & 1V. 1s, 
HORACE, Odes, Bks. I., II., & TV. 1s each. 
HORACE, Odes, Bk. III. 1s 6d. 
HORACE’S Epodes and Carmen Scenlare, 1s, 
NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9a, 
OVID, Selections from the Epistles ani Fasti. 1s. 
OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoze:. 9d. 
PHEDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 91. 
PHAEDRUS, Fables, Bks. I. & I. 1s. 
SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium, 1s 6d. 
VIRGIL, Georgics, Bk. IV. _ 1s. 
VIRGIL, Hueid, Bks. I. to VI. 1s each. n 
VIRGIL, Hneid, Bks. VII., VIII., X., XI., & XII. 
1s 6d each. 
CESAR, Gallic War, Bk. I. Text only, 3d. 
VIRGIL, Aneid, Bk. I. Text only, 3d. ; 
LIVY, Bks. XXIL. & XXIII. Latin Text with English 
Notes, &c, 2s 6d each Book. 


A CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Use of Advanced Scholars 
and University Students, Royal 8vo, 12s, 


The JUNIOR STUDENTS’ COM- 
PLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
LATIN DIULIONARY. Square 12mo, 53. 


The JUNIOR STUDENTS’ LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s. 


The JUNIOR STUDENTS’ ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. Square 12mo, 3s, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 
Edited with the sanction of the Head Masters of 
the Nine Public Schools included in Her Majesty’s 
Commission. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to 
LATIN. Companion Exercise-Books, adapted to 
the Public School Latin Primer. By the Editor 
of the Primer. Part I. Accidence and Simple 
Construction, price 2s 64. Part II. Syntax, &e, 
price 33 61. KEY to the Exercises in Parts I. and 
II., 12mo, price 5s (supplied to Teachers only). 
Part III. Construction of the Latin Compound 
Sentence. 12mo, Is, 


Works by the Rev. Benjamin Hall 


Kennedy, D.D. 
The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of 
tte LATIN LANGUAGE. 12mo, 3s 6d. 


The CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER, or 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS; adapted to the prin- 
ciples of the Public Scho. 1 Latin Primer. 12mo, 


The CHILD'S LATIN ACCIDENCE, 


eae from the Child’s Latin Primer. 12mo, 
s, 


ELEMENTARY LATIN READING- 


BOOK. Adapted to the Author's Child’s Latin 
Primer, 12mo, 2s. 


SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK. 
aod to the Public School Latin Primer. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. Grace Gram- 
matic Institutio Prima, 12mo, 4864, 


ral 
FARRAR’S (Archdeacon) A BRIEF 
GREEK SYNTAX and HINES on GREEK 
ACCIDENCE, with R-ference to Comparative 
Philology. Ninth Edition. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


FARRAR'S (Archdeacon) GREEK 
GRAMMAR RULES, drawn up for the Use of 
Harrow School. Seventeenth Eilition. vo, 1s 6d. 





MESSRS. 


C0.’$ EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








CLASSICS (continued). 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Seventh Edition, Revised 
throughout and Improved. 4to, 36s. 


LIDDELL and SCOTT’S GREEK- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged from the above. 
Twentieth Edition, Revized throughout, Square 


22mn, 7s 6. 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words used 
hy Writers of good Authority. 4to, 21s. 


YONGES ENGLISH-GREEK 
LEXICON, abridged from his Larger English- 
Greek Lexicon by the Author. Square 12mo, 8s 6d. 


PARRY’S (St. JOHN), ELEMEN- 
TARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended as a 
Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. 
12mo, 33 6d. 


VALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS. Newly 


Edited, with English Grammatical Notes, adapted 
to the Public School Latin Primer, and a 
Vocabulary on the Plan of White’s Junior 
Students’ Latin-English Dictionary. By Joun 
T. Wuite, D.D. Oxon, 12mo, 23 64.—KEY, 3s 6d. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISES; consisting of English Sentences 
translated from Czesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be 
retranslated into the Original Latin. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
—KEY, 5s. 

BRADLEY’S LESSONS in LATIN 
PROSE; consisting of Rules and Exercises, and 
forming an Ea:y Introduction to the Writing of 
Continuous Latin Prose. 12mo, 5s,—K¥Y, 5:. 





FRENCH. 

Works by Professor Léon Contanseau. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Post 
8vo, 3s 61. 

A POCKET DICTIONARY of the 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES; being 
a Carefal Abridgment of the Author’s “ Practical 
French and Engtixh Dictionary.’”? Square 18mo, 
Is 6d, 

FIRST STEP in FRENCH: an Easy 
Method of Learning the Elements of the 
Language. 12mo, 23 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH GRAMMAR: 


comprising Vocabularies, Conversational Lessons, 
and copious Exercises, 12mo, 43.—KEY, 3s. 


GUIDE to FRENCH TRANSLATION ; 
being a Selection of Instructive and Entertaining 
English Extracts, with Hints for their Transla- 
tion into French, 12mo, 33 6d.—KEY, 3s 6d, 

PREMIERES LECTURES: a Selec- 
tion of Instructive and Entertaining Stories from 
the best French Authors, with English Notes, 
followed by a few Easy Poetical Pieces. 12mo, 2s 6d. 

PROSATEURS et POETES FRAN- 
CAIS; or, Selections from the Best French 
Authors. 12mo, 5s. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH COURSE. 


Adapted for Middie-Class Schools. 18mo. 
1, Accidence, 8d, 5. Second Exercise Book, 
28 price 8d. 
pa ons = _| 6. Translation Book, 8d. 
3. Conversation Book,| 7. Fasy Delectus, 8d. 
price 8d. 8. First Reater, 8d. 
4, First Exercise Book,| 9. Second Keader, 8d. 
price 8d. 10. Dialogues, 821. 


The GRADUATED COURSE of 
TRANSLATION from ENGLISH into FRENC4. 
Edited by Professors Cu. Cassa, LL.D., and Tu. 
Karcuer, LL.B. Small 8vo, in 2 volumes or 
parts, 8s 6d ; or separately—Part I. Junior Course, 
33 6d; Part II. Senior Course, 32: 6d. Key to 
Part I., by Profesor CassaL, price 53 (supplied 
to Teachers only). 


RULES and EXERCISES on the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, for the Use of English 
Students. By Lionce STI&VENARD, Crown 8vo, 


3s 6d. 

LECTURES FRANCAISES; or, 
Extracts in Prose from Modern French Authors, 
with copious Notes, for the Use of English 
Students. By Lioxce STIEVENARD. 12mo, 4s 6d. 


GERMAN. 


A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the 
GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: con- 
taining New Words in General Use not found in 
other Dictionaries. By the Rev. W. L. BLACKLEY, 

M.A., and C. M, FRrEDLANDER, Ph.D. Pust 8vo, 


38 


A POCKET DICTIONARY, German- 
English and English-German, of the GERMAN 
and KNGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. W. Lona- 
MAN, Bal. Coll. Oxford. Founded on Blackley 
and Friedlinder’s Practical Dictionary of the 
German and English Languages. Square 18mo, 
price 2s 6d. 








HISTORY. 


EPOCHS of ANCIENT HISTORY, 
Edited by the Rev. Sir G@. W. Cox, Bart., M.A., 
and by C. Sankey, M.A. 10 vols. feap. 8vo, with 
Maps, price 2s 6d each vol. 

BEESLY’S GRACCHI, MARIUS, and SULLA. 

CAPES’S EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE, from the Assas- 
sination of Julius Cesar to the Assassination of 
Domitian. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND CEN- 
TURY, or the Age of the Antonin<s. 

COX’S GREEKS and the PERSIANS. 

COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE, from the Flight of 
Xerxes to the Fall of Athens, 

CURTKEIS’S RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE, 

IHNE’S ROME to its CAPTURE by the GAULS, 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. 

ae ty SPARTAN and THEBIAN SUPREMA- 


SMITH’S (BOSWORTH) ROME and CARTHAGE, 
the Punic Wars, 


EPOCHS of MODERN HISTORY. 
Edited by 0. Co.peck, M.A. 16 vols. feap. Svo, 
with Maps, price 2s 61 each volume. 

CHURCH’S BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGEs. 

COX’S CRUSADES. 

CREIGHTON’S AGE of ELIZABETH. 


GAIRDNER’S HOUSES of LANCASTER and 
YORK. 

GARDINER’S THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 

GARDINER’S FIRST TWO STUARTS and the 


PURITAN REVOLUTION, 
GARDINER’S (Mrs.) FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
1789-1795. 
HALE’S FALL of the STUARTS, 
EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. 
JOHNSON’S NORMANS in EUROPE. 
LONGMAN’S FREDERICK the GREAT and the 
SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
LUDLOW’S WAR of AMERICAN 
ENCE, 1775-1783. 
McCARTHY’S EPOCH of REFORM, 133)-1S50. 
MORRIS’S AGE of ANNE. 
SEEBOHM’S PROTESTANT REVOLUTION, 
STUBBSS EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
WARBURTON’S EDWARD the THIRD, 


EPOCHS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. ManpeLt CreiguTon, M.A. 
Complete in 1 vol., with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, 
and 23 Maps. Feap. Svo, price 53. To be had 
also in 8 Parts, arranged as Epochs, as follows :— 

POWELUW’S EARLY ENGLAND to the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. Price ls. 

CREIGHTON’S (Mrs.) ENGLANDa CONTINENTAL 
POWER, from the Conquest to the Great Charter, 
1036 to 1216. Price 9d. 

ROWLEY’S RISE of the PEOPLE and the GROWTH 
of PARLIAMENT, from the Great Charter to the 
Accession of Henry VII. 1215 to 1485. Price 9d. 

CREIGHTON’S (Rev. M.) TUDORS and the RE- 
FORMATION, 1185 to 1603. Price 9d. 

GARDINER’S (Mrs.) STRUGGLE against ABSO- 
LUTE MONARCHY, 1603 to 1688. Price 9d. 

ROWLEY’S SETTLEMENT of the CONSTITUTION, 
from 1689 to 1784. Price 9d. 

TANCOCK’S ENGLAND during the AMERICAN 
and EUROPEAN WARS, from 1765 to 1820. 
Price 9d. 

BROWNING'S MODERN ENGLAND, from 182) to 
1874. Price 9d. 


The SHILLING HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND; being an Introductory Volume to the 
Series of ‘‘ Epochs of English History.” By the 
Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, ls. 

GARDINER’S (S. R.) OUTLINE of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, B.C.55 to A.D. 1880, With 
96 Woodcuts and Maps. Tcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 

MERIVALE’S (Dean) GENERAL 
HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of the 
City to the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753 to A.D. 
476. With 5 Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 

ROME, 


and WESTERN 


INDEPEND- 


SCHOOL HISTORY of 
Atridged from Dean Merivale’s General History 
of Rome by C, Putter, M.A. With 13 Full-page 
Maps. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 

MORRIS’S (Rev. D.) A CLASS-BOOK 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, for Students prepar- 
ing for the University Local Examinations or for 
the London University Matriculation, &c. With 
Maps and Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

SEWELL’S (Miss) The CHILD’S 
FIRST HISTORY of ROME, Feap. 8vo, 23 6d, 

SEWELL’S (Miss) A FIRST HISTORY 


of GREECE. Fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


*x* A Complete Catalogue of Messrs. LONGMANS § CO’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS sent on Application. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOks, 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds sent post-free on application, 


BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes. Edited by Eminent Scholars, under the 
direction of the late GEorGE Lona, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late Rev. A. J. 
Macieane, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s 
School, Bath. Demy 8vo. 

ASschylus. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. Fourth 

Edition, revised, 18s. 

Cicero’s Orations. By G. Lone, M.A. 
£342, Vol. I., 16s. Vol. II., 14s. Vol. III., 163. 
Vol. IV., 18s. 

Demosthenes. Vols.I.and II. By R. 
Wuiston, late Head Master of Rochester 
Grammar School. 16s each, 

Euripides. ByF. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols. 
Second Edition. 16s each. 

Herodotus. By Rev. J. W. BuakeEsLey, 
B.D. 2 vols., 52s, 


Hesiod. By F.A. Parry, M.A. 103 6d. 


Homer. Vol. I. Iliad, I-XII. With 
Introduction by F. A. Patrey, M.A. 12s. Vol. II., 
Second Edition, revised, 14s, 

Horace. By Rev. A. J. MAacurane, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by GrorGr Lone. 18s. 


Juvenal and Persius. By Rev. A. J. 
Macteaneg, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Revised by GrorGre Lona. 1zs. 

Plato. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. L, 
PHZDROUS. 7s 6d. Vol. I1,G@ORGIAS. 7s 6d. 

Sophocles. Vol. I., 18s. By Rev. F. H. 

LAYDES, M.A. Contents: EDIPUS TYRANNUS, 
GEDIPUS COLONEDUS, ANTIGONE. 


Sophocles. Vol. II., 12s. By F. A. 
Parry, M.A. Contents: PHILOCTETES, 
ELECTRA, TRACHINIA®, AJAX. 

Tacitus.—_The Annals. By the Rev. 
P. Frost. 15s. 

Terence. By E. Sr. J. Parry, M.A. 18s. 


Vergil. By the late Prof. Conineton, M.A. 
Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS, Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Prof. NETTLESHIP, Corpus 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. With New Memoir 
and Three Essays on Vergil’s Commentators, 
Texts, and Critics. 14s, 
Vol. II. The ZENEID, BooksI.to VI. Fourth 
Edition, 14s, 
Vol. III, The ZZENEID. Books VII. to XII. 
Third Edition, Revised by Prof. NETTLESHIP, 14s, 
Uniform with the above. 
A Complete Latin Grammar. 
W. Donatpson, D.D. Third Edition, 14s, 
(London: WuiTtTaker and Co.) 


By J. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK & LATIN TEXTS. 


Being for the most part the Texts of the “ Bibliotheca 
Classica’’ and the *‘Grammar School Classics.’’ 
— bound uniformly in neat cloth, with red 
edges. 


F@schylus. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 3s. 
Ceosar de Bello Gallico. By G. Lone, 
Ae Se 


Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, 
oF ened Selects. By G. Lona, M.A. 
8 6d, 


Ciceronis Orationes. Vol. I. In 


Verrem. By G. Lone, M.A. 3s 6d, 
Euripides. By F.A.Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
each 3s 6d. 
Herodotus. By J. G. Biakestey, §.T.B. 


2 vols., each 3s 6d. 
Homeri Ilias.—I.-XI11. 
M.A, 2s 6d. 
Horatius. By A.J. Macueang, M.A. 2s 6d. 
Juvenal et Persius. By A.J. MAacLeane, 
M.A. I1s6d. 


Lucretius. 
2s 6d. 


Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. 
By G. Lone, M.A. 1s 6d. 


Sophocles. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 3s 6d. 
TerentiComeediz. By W. Wacner. 3s. 
Thucydides. By J. G. Donarpson, D.D. 
2 vols., each 3s 6d, 
Vergilius. By Prof. Contneron, M.A. 3s 6d. 
Xenophontis Expoditio Cyri. By 
J. F. Macmicwaet, B.A. 2s 6d, 
(London: WuiTTakeER and Co.) 


By F. A. Patey, 


By H. A. J. Monro, M.A. 














GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Ceesar.—De Bello Gallico. By G. 
Lone, M.A. 5s 6d. 


BOOKS IYV., V.. separately, 1s 6d. 
for Junior Classes, 2s 6d. 


BOOKS I-III., 


Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. 
Selected Poems, By the Rev. A. H,. WRATISLAW 
and F. N. Sutton, B.A, 33 6d. 


Cicero.—De Senectute, de Amicitia, 
and Select Epistles. By G. Lone, M.A. 
New Edition, 4s 6d, 


Cornelius Nepos. Edited by the late 
Rev. J. F. MacmicuaEt, Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripon. 2s 6d. 


Homer.—Iliad. Books I.-XII. 
by F. A. Pater, M.A. 6s 6d. 


Horace. By A.J. Macteane,M.A. 636d; 
h 


or in Two Parts, 3s 6d each. 


Juvenal.—Sixteen Satires (expur- 
gated). By H. Prior, M.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 4s 6d. 


Martial.—Select Epigrams. ByF.A. 
Patey, M.A.,and W. H. Stone. 6s 6d. 


Ovid.—The Fasti. By F. A. Patey, 


A. 5s. 


Sallust._Catilina and Jugurtha. 
New and Revised Edition. By J. G. Frazer, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 53; 
or in 2 vols., 2s 6d each, 


Tacitus.—Germania and Agricola. 
By Rev. P. Frost. 33 6d. 


Virgil. (Abridged from Prof. Conington’s 
Edition.) Vol. I. BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
AINEID. Books I, to 1V., 5s 6a. AZNEID, 
Books V.-XII.,5s 6d. Also in 9 Parts, 1s 6d each. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. By the late 
J. F. MacmicuaeEt. 53, Also in 4 Parts, 1s 6d 
each, 

—— Cyropedia. By G. M. Gornam, 
| are late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
3. 

—— Memorabilia. 
M.A. 4s 6d. 

{((London: WnitTaKer and Co.) 


Edited 


By Rev. P. Frost, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special view to the requirements of 
Upper Forms in Public Schools or of University 
Students. In crown 8vo. 


Aristophanes’s Pax. By F. A. Parey, 
M.A. 4s6d. 


—~ Acharnians. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 
s 6d. 
—— Frogs. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 4s Gd, 


Cicero’s Letters to Atticus. Book I. 
By A. Pretor, M.A, New Edition, revised, 4s 6d, 

Demosthenes’s Oration against 
the Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beatson, 
M.A. 3s 6d, 

— De Falsa Legatione. By the late 
R. SHILLETO, M.A. Fifth Edition, 6s, 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates and 
oy By W. WaGner, Ph.D, Eighth Edition, 
$ Od, 

—— Phedo. Ninth Edition. 
Waaner, Ph.D, 5s 6d, 

— Protagoras. By W. Wayrtr, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 4s 6d. 
— Euthyphro. ByG. H. We tts, M.A. 
Third Edition, 3s. 
— Euthydemus. 
M.A, 4s. 

— Republic. Books I. and II. 
H. WELLS, M.A. 5s 64, 

Plautus’s Trinummus. By WitHetm 
WaGneErR, Ph.D. Second Edition, 4s 6d. 

— Aulularia. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 
Third Edition, 4s 6d. 


Meneechmei. By W. Waener, Ph.D. 


By W. 


By G. H. WELLs, 


By G. 





4s 


— Mostellaria. 
SCHEIN. 5s. 


Sophoclis Trachinie, By A. Preror, 
L.A. 4s 6d. 


By Prof. SoNNEN- 


—— Cdipus Tyrannus. By Bensamin 
Hatt Kennepy, D.D., Regius Professor of Greek, 
Cambridge. 5s. [Just published, 





PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES (continueg) 
Terence. By W. Wacner, Ph), 108 64, 
Theocritus. With Latin Notes, B , 
A. Patey, M.A. Second Edition, 4s 6d, ye 
Thucydides. Book VI. By T. W 

Dovaan, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Gay, 


bridge, Professor of Latin in , 
Belfast. 63, _ Queen’s College, 





CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH Norgs, 


Select Portions of the Greek and Latin Ar i 
Introduction and Notes by Eminent sober wit 
Young Students. The Texts ure those of’ the 
Bibliotheca Classica” and the “ GrammarSehe, 
Classics.” In fcap. 8vo, 1s 6d each, with exceptions 


ZEschylus. — Prometheus Vinctus 
Septem Contra Thebas, Agamemnon’ 
Perse, Eumenides. By I. A. Pazey, M4’ 


Euripides.—Alcestis, Medea, Hip. 
polytus, Hecuba, Bacche, Ion (price ) 
Orestes, Fhoonisse, qroeges, Hercules 

‘urens ndromache i ia j 
Tauris. By F. A. Pavey, ital —— 

Sophocles. — Gidipus Tyrann 
G&dipus Coloneus, hiteuss By ary 
Patey, M.A. ; 

Homer.—Iliad. 
Pater, M.A. Ils. 


Terence.—Andria, Hauton Timor. 
menos, Phormio, Adelphi. By Prof, 
WAGNER. 

Cicero.—De Amicitia, De Senectute, 
Epistole Selects. By the late Gronge 
Lone, M.A 

Ovid.—Selections from the Amores, 
Tristia, Heroides, and Metamorphoses, 
lvol. By A. J. MACLEANE, M.A, 

(London: WHITTAKER and Co.) 

For separate Books of Virgil, Xenophon, and Cesar, 

see “‘Grammayr-School Classics,” 


Book I. By F, 4, 


LATIN CLASS BOOKS. 


Latin Primer. With Exercises, By 
Rev. A. C. Ciapin, M.A., St. John’s College, Cam 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Sherborne School, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


A Short Latin Grammar, for Schools, 
By the late T. H. Kny, M.A. Fifteenth Edition, 
post 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Scala Latina. Elementary Latin Exer. 
cises. Ry the Rev. J. W. Davis, Head Master, 
Tamworth Grammar School. New Edition, with 
Vocabulary. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


Auxilia Latina. A Series of Progressive 
Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. Bappetey, M.A, 
Second Master at the Grammar School, Sheffield, 
Part I. ACCIDENCE. Second Edition, 1s 6d- 
Part II. EXERCISES. Fourth Edition, %, 
KEY to Part II., 2s 6d. 


Latin Exercises, Grammar Papers, 
and Hints for Junior Classes. By 4 
Couturns, M.A., Head Master of the Latin School, 
Newport, Salop. Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and 
Verse: with Examination Questions. By 1, 
Cotiins, M.A. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 64, 


Latin Prose Lessons. By Atrrep J. 
Cuurcu, M.A., Professor of Latin at University 
College, London. Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 


Tales for Latin Prose Composition. 
Arranged, with Notes and Vocabulary, by @. 
Wetts, M.A., Assistant-Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


Ecloge Latine ; or, First Latin Readisg 
Book. With English Notes and a Dictionary. 
By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John's 
College, Cambridge. New Edition, feap. Svo, 23 64. 


Latin Prose Composition, Materials 
for. By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John's 
College, Cambridge. New Kdition, feap. 81 
2s 6d.—KEY (for Tutors only), 4s. 


Latin Verse Book. An Introductory 
Work on Hexamoters and Pentameters. By the 
late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. New Edition, feap. Svo, 3s.—K 
(for Tutors only), 53. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of 
Choice Latin Poetry, from Nevius to Boethins, 
with Notes. By Rev. F. St. JoHn THACKERAT, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, 16mo, 4s 6d. 


Ovid.—_The Metamorphoses. Bos 








XIII. With Introduction and Notes by Cuani 
Harnes Keene, M.D. Dublin, Ex-Scholar a 
Gold Medalist in Classics. Feap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 






Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue of upwards of 500 Educational Books of all kinds sent post-free on application. 


GREEK CLASS BOOKS. 


ca: Elementary Greek 

oe By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., 

oe Master of Tamworth Grammar School, and 

he late R. BADDELEY, M.A. Third Edition, 

foap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. - —_ - 
ers in Greek Prose an 

Unse “7 Examination Questious. By T. 
ers®. M.A. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 


CoLLIns, : s 
alecta Greca Minora. With 


t Sentences, English Notes, and a 
aie.” By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., 
St, John’s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
feap. 8v0, 33 6d. we 
reek Prose Composition, 
Materials for. Constructed on the same plan 
as the“ Materials for Latin Prose Competition.’ 
By the late Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, feap. 8vo, 
33 6d. —KEY, 5s. oe , 

Verso Composition, for 

er Schools. By G. Preston, M.A., Head 
Master of King’s Schoo!, Chester. Fifth Edition, 
4s 6d. ‘ 
ek Particles and their Com- 
Cree ations according to Attic Usage. A 
Short Treatise. By F. A. Parry, M.A. 2s 6d, 
i Selection of 
ologia Greeca. A Sele 
Anthol ek Poetry, with Notes. By Rev. Fr. 
Sr. Jonn THACKERAY, M.A. Third Edition. 
Neat cloth, with red edges, 16mo, 4s 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
Algebra : Choice and Chance. An 


lementary Treatise on Permutations and Com- 
binations, with 300 Exercises. By W. A. WuIT- 
wortH, M.A. Third Edition, revised, 6s. 

Euclid. Exercises on Euclid and in Modern 
Geometry. By J. M‘Dowe tt, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Third Edition, 6s. 
igonometr Introduction to 

— By Ho?, TG. VrveaN, MLA, Third 
Edition, revised and corrected, 3s 6d. 

Conics, the Elementary Geometry 
of. By C. Taytor, D.D. Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, 4s 6d. 

Conic Sections. An Elementary Treatise. 
By H. G. Wit1s, M.A. 7s 6d. 

Solid Geometry, an Elementary 
Treatise on. By W. S. Atpis, MA, Third 
Edition, 6s. 

Dynamics, an Elementary Treatise 
on. By W.Garnett, M.A. Third Edition, 63. 

Dynamics, a Treatise on. By W. H. 
BesanT, Sc.D., F.R.S. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatise on. 
By W. Garnett, M.A. Third Edition, 33 64. 

Hydromechanics. By W. H. Besant, 
M.A., D.Sc. Fourth Edition, Part I. HYDRO- 
STATICS, 5s. 


Mechanics, a Collection of Pro. | 


blems in. By W. Watton, M.A. Second 


Edition, 63. 
Rigid Dynamics. By W. 8S. Atpis, 
M.A. 


S. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS, 


A Series of Elementary Treatises adapted for the Use 
of Students in the Universities, S:hools, and Can- 
didates for the Public Examinations, Uniformly 
printed in feap. 8vo. 


Arithmetic. By the Rev. C. Exsrr, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
+ cee Master at Rugby. Twelfth Edition, 

3 6d. 


Arithmetic. By A. Wrictey, M.A. 3s 6d. 


Arithmetic. A Progressive Course of Ex- 
amples. With ANSWERS, By J. Watson, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Sixth 
Edition. Revised by W. P. Goupre, B.A. (Lond. 
Univ.) 23 6d. 

Elementary Algebra. By the Rev. C. 
Etser, Mathematical Master at Rugby. Sixth 
Edition, 4s. 

Algebra. A Progressive Course of Ex- 
amples, By the Rev. W. F. Macmicuast, late 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Warwick, 
and R. Prowpr Smitn, M.A., Master at Chelten- 
ham College. Third Edition, 3s 6d.— With 
ANSWERS, 4s 6d. 

An Introduction to Plane Astro- 
nomy. By P. T. Mary, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College. Fifth dition, revised, 43. 

Conic Sections treated Geometri- 
cally. By W. H. Besant, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College. Fifth 
Edition, 4s 64.—SOLUTIONS to EXAMPLES, 4s, 

— Enunciations and Figures. By 

-H. Besant, D Se. 1s 64. 














CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS (continued. 
Elementary Hydrostatics. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A., D.Sc., late Fellow of St. John’s 

College. Eleventh Edition, 43. 

Analytical Geometry. By T. G. 
Vyvyan, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
and Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 4s 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Men- 
suration. By B. T. Moors, M.A., Fellow of 
Pembroke College. With numerous Examples. 5s. 

Companion to the Greek Testa- 
ment. Designed for Theological Students and 
the Upper Forms of Schools. By A. C. BARRETT, 
M.A., Caius College. Fourth Edition, revised, 5s. 

Text-Book of Music. By H. C. 
Banister, Professor of Harmony at the Royal 
Academy of Music. Twelfth Edition, fcap. Svo, 


53. 
History of Music. By Rev. H. G. B. 


Hunt. Seventh Edition, revised, 3s 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

Carefully Edited, with Euglish Notes, Grammatical 
and Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult Idio- 
matic Expressions, for Use in Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. Complete. 

Edited by Dr. A. Bucnxuerm, Prof. of German in 
King’s College, London. Fifth Edition, 5s. In 
Two Parts, each 2s 6d. 
Maid of Orleans. By Dr. Wacner. 
Second Edition, ls 6a, 
Maria Stuart. 
Prof. at Queen’s College, Harley Street. 
Edition, 1s 6d. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. 
Edited by E. Bett, M.A., and F. Wo.LreL. Is 6d, 

German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, 

and Schiller. By C. L. BIELEFELD. Is 6d. 

Lamartine’s“ Le Tailleurde Pierres 

de Saint-Point.’’? By J. Boreiir, B.A., 
Univ. Gall, Senior French Master at Dulwich 





By V. Kastner, 


Second 





College. Second Edition, 1s 6d, 
Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. 
Direy. Third Edition, revised, 1s 6d. 
Fenelon’s Aventures de_ Tele- 


maque. By C. J. Detitie. Second Edition, 
2s 6d. 
Saintine’s Picciola. By Dr. Dvusvc. 
Fifteenth Thousand, Is 6d. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. By 
F. E, A. Gasc. Sixteenth Edition, 1s 6d. 
(WHITTAKER and Co.) 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


French Primer. Elementary French 
Grammar and Exercises. By the Rev. A. C, 
CiaPIn, M.A. Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s. 


French Grammar for Public 
Schools. By the Rev. A. C. Criapin, M.A,, 
Bachelier-és-Lettres of the University of France. 
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